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« Hola !—my masters,” roared he—* we are tricked— 
duped—deceived. This Crichton is in league with the 
fiend. He has made himself a pair of wings, and flown 
away with the girl upon his back ! Cap-de-diou ! we are 
robbed of our reward.” 

« San Diablo !” exclaimed Caravaja, ashe also emerg- 
ed from the trapdoor. “ Gone !—ha—higados !—I per- 
ceive the device.” 

We will now return to the Scot and his fair charge. 
Sustaining the terrified girl, who was so much exhausted 
as to be wholly unable to assist herself, within his arms, 
Crichton rapidly threaded the steps of the column. He 
arrived at the summit, and gently depositing Ginevra 
upon the roof, stood with his dagger in hand prepared to 
strike down the first of his assailants who should appear 
at the mouth of the staircase. The cold fresh air, now 
playing upon her cheek, in some degree revived the Ge- 
losa. She endeavoured to raise herself, but her strength 
was unequal to the effort. At this moment an outcry 
was heard below. It was the voice of Blount calling to 
his dog. Crichton uttered an exclamation of delight. 
The packet had reached its destination—it would be de- 
livered to Esclairmonde. Scarcely had this thought 
passed through his mind, when the sudden report of an 
arquebuss was heard, succeeded by a deep howl. Blount’s 
shouts, mingled with those of Ogilvy, arose loud and 
stunning. The clash of swords succeeded. Crichton 
could no longer resist the impulse that prompted him to 
glance at the combatants. He leaned over the edge of 
the pillar, but all that he could discern was the English- 
man engaged in sharp conflict with several armed figures, 
partially concealed from his view by the intervening 
shrubs of the garden. Druid was by his side, foaming, 
furious, and with his teeth fastened upon one of his mas- 
ter’s assailants.. “fhe scarf was gone. But whether or 
not it was in Blount’s possession, he was unable to as- 
certain. As he turned in doubt and some dejection to- 
wards the trapdodr,his eye chanced upon a coil of rope 
attached to one of- the links constituting the larger 
hemisphere of iron bars by which he was surrounded. 
A means of escape at once presented itself to his ima- 
gination. Swift as thought, he tried the durability of 
the cord, It was of strength sufficient to sustain his 
weight, and of more than sufficient extent to enable him 
to reach the ground. He uttered an exclamation of joy ; 
but he suddenly checked himself. The plan was relin- 
quished as soon as formed. He could not abandon the 
Gelosa. 

Ginevra divined his intentions. Collecting all her 
energies, she-threw herself at his feet, beseeching him to 
avail himself of the opportunity that presented itself of 
safety by flight. 

“ And leave you here to fall into the hands of your 
pursuers—of Gonzaga—never,” replied Crichton. 

“ Heed me not—heed me not—noble and dear signor,” 
replied the Gelosa, «I have my means of escape like- 
What is my life to 
yours? By the Virgin !” continued she, with passionate 
eatnestness, “if you do not obey me, I will fling my- 
self headlong from this pillar, and free you from restraint 
and myself from persecution.” 

Saying which she advanced to the brink of the co- 
lumn, as if resolved upon putting her threat into instant 
execution. 

“ Hold, hold, Ginevra,” exclaimed Crichton—* we 
may both avoid our foes. Give me thy hand, rash girl” 
—and, ere she could advance another step, the Scot de- 
tained her with a powerful grasp. Ginevra sank unre- 
sistingly into his arms. Crichton’s next proceeding was 
to make fast the trapdoor, the bolt of which presented 
such feeble resistance to the Herculean shoulders of 
Loupgarou. He then threw the cord over the edge of 
the column, and advanced to the brink to see that it had 
fallen to the ground. As he did so he was perceived 
and recognised by Ogilvy, who hailed him with a loud 
shout; but as that doughty Scot was engaged hand to 
hand with a couple of assailants, he was not in a con- 
dition to render his patron any efficient assistance. Hav- 
ing ascertained that the cord had dropped in the way he 
thought desirable, Crichton again assured himself of the 
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firmness of the knot, and placing his dagger between his 
teeth, to be ready for instant service on reaching the 
ground, and twining his left arm securely round the per- 
son of the Gelosa, whose supplications to be abandoned 
to her fate were unheeded, he grasped the rope tightly 
with his right hand, and, leaning over the entablature of 
the column, pushed himself deliberately over its ledge. 

For a moment the rope vibrated with the shock ; and 
as she found herself thus swinging to and fro in mid air, 
Ginevra could scarcely repress a scream. Her brain 
reeled as she gazed dizzily downward, and perceived the 
space that intervened between her and the earth. Her 
head involuntarily sank over her shoulder, and she closed 
her eyes. Had her safety depended on her own powers 
of tenacity, she had certainly fallen. 

The rope, meanwhile, continued its oscillations. With 
one arm only disengaged, and the other encumbered by 
his fair burden, it was almost impossible for Crichton to 
steady it. The architrave and frieze which crowned its 
capital, projected nearly two feet beyond the body of the 
shaft. For some time he could neither reach the side of 
the pillar so as to steady his course by its fluted chan- 
nels, nor would he trust himself to the guidance of the 
shifting cord. His peril appeared imminent. The strain 
upon the muscles was too great to be long endured. But 
Crichton’s energies were inexhaustible, and his gripe 
continued unrelaxing. At length, after various ineffectual 
efforts, he succeeded in twining his legs securely round 
the rope, and was about to descend, when an incident 
occurred which rendered his situation yet more perilous. 





Filled with astonishment at the daring attempt they 
witnessed, as Crichton launched himself from the column, | 
the combatants beneath—friend and foe, as if by mutual | 
consent—suspended hostilities. It was a feat of such | 
hair-breadth risk, that all gave him up for lost, Bat | 
when he had made good his hold, their admiration knew | 
no bounds. Blount loudly buzzaed, and threw his cap | 
into the air, Even the adverse party uttered a murmur | 
of applause. Ogilvy rushed forward to seize and secure 
the rope—and all had been well, but at the same mo- 
ment he was grappled by one of his antagonists, and in 
the struggle which ensued, the cord was so violently 
shaken that Crichton had need of all his vigour to main- 
tain his position. The rope twisted round and round— 
but contriving, in the gyrations which he performed, to 
insert the point of his foot in the fluting of the pillar, 
he once more regained his equilibrium. 

“ Villain,” cried Ogilvy, as he threw his enemy to the 
earth, and plunged his dirk within his bosom, “ thou at 
least shalt reap the reward of thy treachery! Ali! what 
is this ?”’ cried he, as, from the folds of a scarf, which 
had dropped from the man’s grasp, a packet of letters 
met his view. He was about to pick them up when his 
attention was diverted by a loud cry from Blount. 

“ Ha!—have a care! noble Crichton,” shouted the 
Englishman—* have a care, I say. Saint Dunstan and 
Saint Thomas, and all other good saints, protect thee! 
Desist—craven hound, what wouldst thou do? The 
curse of St. Withold upon thee!” The latter part of 
Blount’s ejaculation was addressed to Loupgarou, whose 
huge person might now be discovered leaning over the 
architrave of the pillar, and who was preparing to cut 
the rope asunder with his sword. “Oh, for a sling!” 
roared Blount, “to smite that accursed Philistine ,be- 
tween the temples.” 

Directed by these outcries, and at the same time per- 
ceiving the effect of a blow upon the rope, Crichton 
looked upward. He beheld the malignant and exulting 
aspect of Loupgarou, who, it is needless to say, through 
the agency of Caravaja, had discovered the mode of 
flight adopted by the Scot, and instantly resolved upon 
the onlytrevenge in his power. It was evident from his 
gestures and ferocious laughter, that the giant had re- 
solved to exercise his utmost ingenuity in torturing his 
enemy. Before he attempted to sever the cagd, he shook 
it with all his force—jerking it vehemently, first on the 
right hand, and then on the left; but, finding he could 
not succeed in dislodging the tenacious Scot, he had re- 
course ta another expedient. Taking firmly hold of the 
iron bar, by dint of great exertion he contrived to pull 








the cord up several feet. Uttering a loud yell, he let i® 
suddenly drop. Still Crichton, though greatly shaken» 
maintained his hold. Loupgarou then proceeded slowly 
to saw the cord with his sword. Crichton gazed down- 
ward. He was more than sixty feet from the ground. 

“ Ho—ho!” bellowed Loupgarou, « not so fast, fair 
sir—qui vult perire pereat—ho—ho! you shall reach 
the ground without further efforts of your own, and 
somewhat more expeditiously—sternitur exanimisque 
tremens procumbit humi—ho! ho !” 

* That fate shall be thy own, huge ox!” screamed a 
shrill voice (it was that of Chicot) in his ear. «“ Ho— 
ho!” laughed the jester, as the giant, whom he pushed 
forward with all his might, rolled heavily over the en- 
tablature—* not so fast—not so fast, my Titan.” 

“ Quién adelante no mira, atras se queda,” exclaimed 
Caravaja, springing upon the jester, with the intent of 
pushing him upon the giant—* thou shalt reverse the 
proverb—Look first and leap after”’ The words, how- 
ever, were scarcely out of his mouth, when he found 
himself seized by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, who suddenly 
appeared on the roof of the column. 

Loupgarou made an effort to grasp at the architrave of 
the pillar, as he was precipitated over it, and then at the 
rope—but he missed both. His great weight accelerated 
his fall. He descended head foremost. His scull came 
in contact with the sharp projecting edge of the plinth, 
which shattered it atonce; and his huge frame lay with- 
out sense, upon the pavement of the court, just as Crich- 
ton and his now senseless burden alighted in safety upon 
the ground, 

“ By my bawble!” cried Chicot, as he hailed Crichton 
from the summit of the column, “the great gymnastic 
feats of Gargantua equal not your achievements, com- 
pére.” 

But Crichton was too much occupied to attend to the 
jester. He had now to defend himself against the as- 
sault of Gonzaga’s followers, whose object was to pos- 
sess themselves of the person of the Gelosa. 

At this moment the call of a trumpet sounded from 
the summit of the pillar, and the next instant, some 
dozen men-at-arms, in the livery of the Vicomte de Joy- 
euse, made their appearance at its base. 

«“ Down with your swords, in the king’s name,” cried 
the sergeant of the guard. “ Chevalier Crichton, in the 
name of his most catholic majesty, Henri IL, you are 
our prisoner.” 

«“ Where is your leader?” deimanded Crichton, stern- 
ly ; “to him alone will I yield myself.” 

“ He is here, mon cher,” cried Joveuse, from the top 
of the pillar, “ and rejoices to find you in safety. I will 
join you, and render all needful explanations. Mean- 
time, you must, perforce, continue my prisoner: your 
adversary, Gonzaga, hath yielded himself without de- 
nur.” 

“’T is well,” replied Crichton, throwing down his 
poniard, 

We shall not pause to describe the rapturous congra- 
tulations of Ogilvy and Blount. The former appeared 
so anxious to relieve his patron from the burden of the 
fair singer, that he at length committed ber to his care. 
The disciple of Knox gazed at her with admiration, and 
his bosom heaved with strange but inexpressible emo- 
tions, as he held the jovely player-girl in his arms. 

“Ha !” exclaimed Crichton, turning hastily to Blount, 
“thy dog—hath he reached thee 1” 

“ He is here,” replied Blount, patting Druid ; “ he has 
been slightly hurt in this fray—poor fellow—the ball of 
an arquebuss hath grazed his side ‘ 

“There was a scarf twined around him—thou hast 
it?” demanded Crichton. 

“T saw nothing,” answered Blount, staring in aston- 
ishment at the question. 

“A scarf!” ejaculated Ogilvy—*“did it contain a 
packet ?” 

“ It did,” fejcined Crichton. “ Have you seen it!” 

«'T” is here,” answered Ogilvy, springing forward, and 
once more committing the Gelosa to his patron. “Ha! 
here is the sash,” ciied he, “and @ knot of ribands—but 
the packet is gone.” 
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“ Search—it may have escaped thy regards.” 
« Jt is no where to be found,” replied Ogilvy, after a 
vain quest. 

« Ah!” exclaimed Crichton, in a tone of anguigh, 
«all my exertions then are fruitless. The prize is lost 
as soon as obtained.” 

—f=— 
The Second Bap. 
CHAPTER I. 
HIC BIBITUR! 

“ Or, dist Pantagruel, faisons ung transon de bonne chiere, et 
beuvons, je vous en prie, enfans—car il faict beau boire tout ce 
mois."—Rawstais. Gargantua. Liv. ii. ch. xxx. 

On the day succeeding the events we have related, 
and about two hours before noon, the interior of the Fal- 
con (a small but greatly frequented cabaret in the Rue 
Pelican, to which we have before alluded, and which 
was famed alike for the excellence of its wines and the 
charms of its hostess) presented a scene of much bustle 
and animation. ‘The tables were covered with viands— 
the benches with guests. The former consisting of every 
variety of refection, liquid and solid, proper to a substan- 
tial Parisian breakfast of the sixteenth century; from 
the well-smoked hain of Bayonne, and savoury sausage 
of Bologna, to the mild potage de levrier, and unctuous 
soupe de prime. The latter exhibiting every shade of 
character, from the roystering student (your scholars 
have always been great tavern haunters) and sottish clerk 
of the Basoche, to the bufl-jerkined musketeer and strap- 
ping sergeant of the Swiss Guard. The walls resounded 
with the mingled clatter of the trencher, the flagon, and 
the dicebox—with the shouts of laughter, and voeifera- 
tions of the company, and wiih the rapid responses of 
the servitors. ‘The air reeked with the fumes of tobacco, 
or, as it was then called, herbe a la reine, pimento, and 
garlic. Pots of bydromel, hippocras, and claret, served 
to allay the thirst which the salt meats we have men- 
tioned (. ompulsoires de beuvettas, according to the Ra- 
belaisan syuonyme) very naturally provoked—and many 
a deep draught was that morning drained to the health of 
Dame Fredegonde, the presiding divinity of the Falcon. 

When we said that the wines of Dame Fredegonde 
were generally approved, we merely repeated the opinion 
of every member of the University of Paris, whose 
pockets were not utterly exhausted of the necessary 
métal ferrugine—and when we averred that her charms 
were the universal theme of admiration, we reiterated 
the sentiments of every jolly lansquenet, or Gascon cap- 
tain of D’Epernon’s * Quarante Cing,” whose pike had 
at any tine been deposited at her threshold, or whose 
spurs jingled upon her hearth, 

Attracted by the report of her comeliness, half the 
drinking world of Paris flocked to the Falcon. It was 
the haunt of all lovers of good cheer and a buxom 
hostess. 

« Ah! comme on entrait 
Boire a son cabaret !” 


Some women there are who look old in their youth, 
and grow young again as they advance in life: and of 
these was llame Fredegonde. Like her wine, she im- 
proved by keeping. At eighteen she did not appear so 
youmg or so inviting as at eight and thirty. Her person 
might be-somewhat enlarged—what of that? Many of 
her admirers thought her very embonpoint an improve- 
ment. Her sleek black tresses, gathered in a kaot at 
the back of her head—her smooth brow, which set care 
and time, and their furrows, at defiance—her soft, dim 
pled chin—her dark laughing eyes, and her teeth, White 
asa casket of pearls, left nothing to be desired. You 
could hardly distinguish between the ring of your silver 
real upon her board, and the laughter with which she 
received it. She might have sat to Beranger for his 
portrait of Madame Gregoire, so well do his racy lines 
describe her : 


“ Je crois voir encor 
Son gros rire aller jusqu’ aux larmes 
Et sous sa cervix d’or 
L’ampleur de ses pudiques chaxymes.” 

‘To sum up her perfections in a word, she was a widow, 
As Dame Fredegonde, notwithstanding her plumpness, 
had a very small waist, and particularly neat ancles, 
she wore an extremely tight bodice, and a particularly 
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short vertugardin ; and, as she was more than suspected 

of favouring the persecuted Huguenot party, she en- 
deavoured to remove the impression by wearing at. her 
girdle a long rosary of beads, terminated by the white 
double cross of the League. 

Among her guests upon the morning in question, 
Dame Fredegonde numbered the Sorbonist, the Bernar- 
din, the disciples of Harcourt and Montaigu, end one or 
two more of the brawling and disputatious fraternity, 
whose companionship we have for some time abandoned. 
These students were regaling themselves upon a Gar- 
gantuan gammon of ham and a flask of malvoisie, At 
| some distance from this party sat Blount, together with 
| his faithful attendant, Druid, who, with his enormous 

paws placed upon his master’s knees, and his nose fa- 
miliarly thrust upon the board, received no small portion 
| of the huge chine of beef destived for the Englishman’s 
repast. Next to Blount appeared Ogilvy, and next to 
| the Scot, but as far removed from his propinquity as the 
limits of the bench would permit, sat a youth whose fea- 
tures were concealed from view by a broad hat, and who 
| seemed, from his general restlessness and impatience 
of manner, to be ill at ease in the society in which acci- 
dent, rather than his own free choice, must have thrown 
him. 

We shall pass over the remainder of the company, 
and come at once to a man-at-arms of very prepossess- 
ing exterior, who had established himself in close juxta- 
position with our buxonr hostess, with whom he seemed 
tv be upon terms of sufficiently good understanding. 
There was nothing very remarkable in the costume of 
this hero. He had a stout buff jerkin, a coarse brown 
serge cloak, a pointed felt hat with a single green 
feather, a long estoc by his side, and great spurs in his 
yellow boots, But there was an ease and grace in his 
deportment, a fire in his eye, and a tone in his voice, 
that seemed scarcely to belong to the mere common sol- 
| dier, whose garb he wore. His limbs were well propor- 
tioned—his figure was tall and manly—his complexion 
raddy and sunburnt—his bearing easy and unrestrained, 
and his look that of one more accustomed to command 
ihan to serve. Hehad immense moustaches—a pointed 
beard—a large nose slightly hooked, and eyes of a very 
aimorous expression; and, taken altogether, he had the 
air of a person born for conquest, whether of the fair 
sex or of kingdoms. His way of making love was of 
that hearty, straightforward kind which seems to carry 
all before it. Assured of success, he was, as a matter of 
course, assurediy successiul. Dame Fredegonde found 
him perfectly irresistible. Her Just lover, the strapping 
Swiss sergeant, who saw himself thus suddenly sup- 
planted, was half frantic with jealousy, and twisting his 
lingers in the long black beard that descended to his 
belt, appeared to meditate with his falchion the destruc- 
tion of his fortunate rival. 

So far as splendour of accoutrements went, the Swiss 
had decidedly the advantage. No magpie was ever 
finer. His casaque, which gave additional width to 
shoulders already broad enough, was slashed with red 
and blue stripes, and girded with a broad red band, tied 
in a knot and hanging down in points. One of bis 
stockings was red—the other white. A red garter crossed 
his knee. His barret cap had a projecting steel neb like 
that of a modern chasseur, with a tuft of scarlet-died 
horse hair dangling behind, Around his throat he wore | 
a hoge ruff, down which bis beard flowed like a dark 
river. His sword resembled a Moorish cimeter, while 
against the table by his side rested a halbert, with a 
| double axe-head. But neither his parti-coloured raiments, 
hig beard, nor bis gestures, could draw from Dame Fre- 
degonde a single smile of encouragement. She was 
| completely monopolised by the invincible owner of the 
buff jerkin. 

Meanwhile, the scholars had finished their malvoisie, 
and were calling loudly for a fresh supply of claret. 

“Hola! pulehra tabernaria—queen of the cellar!” 
| shouted the Sorbonist, drumming on the table, to attract 
| Dame Fredegonde’s attention. “More wine here— 
claret, I say—extemplo! Leave off lovemaking for a 
while—tear yourself from the arms of that jolly gen- 
darme, if you can, like Helen from the embraces of Paris, 
et nobis prona funde Falerna mant. To the cellar, 
ood dame—sine Cerere et Baccho—you know the rest ; 
et amphoram capacem fer cito. Draw it neat, and stint 
ns not; resfice personam, pone pro duo: bus non est 

















iu wesw, as the good Grandgousier saith, We are in a | 


great hurry, and as thirsty assand-beds. Sang de cabres! 
compaings, our hostess is deaf. ‘The combat we came to 
see will be over before we have done breakfast. Eola! 
hola !—ho !” 

“ And we shall look as foolish as we did yesterday,” 
added the Bernardin, thumping upon the board with all 
his might, “ when we found ourselves on the wrong side 
of the gates of the college of Navarre during Crichton’; 
disputation. Body of Bacchus! I faint like a traveller 
in Arabia the Stony. Have compassion speciocissimg 
Fredegonda—your cups are as far apart as the trieteric 
orgies. The tourney was proclaimed by the heralds to 
take place at noon, and it is now ten. By the love you 
bear the béjaunes of the university, use some despatch, 
or surrender to us the key of the cellar.” 

« The scaffoldings are erected, and the barriers raised,” 
cried Harcourt. “I saw the carpenters and _ tapestry 
makers at work—the whole facade of the Louvre look. 
ing towards the gardens blazes with silk and scutcheons, 
Cavaliers and pages are thronging thither in all direc. 
tions. "I will be a glorious sight! I would not miss 
it for my bachelor’s gown.” 

“ Nor I,” rejoined Montaigu. “ Mordieu! we shall 
see how Crichton comports himself to-day. It is one 
thing to war with words, and another with swords. He 
may find the brave Prince of Mantua a better match for 
him than our sophisters.” 

“‘ He has only to deal with Gonzaga as he dealt with 
some dozen of your classes yesterday, sirrah,” observed 
Ogilvy, in a scornful tone, “ to ensure himself as cheap 
a victory as he then obtained.” 

«“ Ah !—are you there, mon brave Ecossois 2” cried the 
Sorbonist—*I did not notice you before. But one has 
only to whisper the name of their patron saint, Crich- 
ton, and up starts a Scot when one least expects such 
an apparition. However, I am glad to see you, Sieur 
Ogilvy —we have an account to settle together.” 

“The sooner we arrange it, then, the better,”’ cried 
Ogilvy, drawing his dagger, and springing across the 
bench, “I thought you and your rascal rout had met 
with your deserts at the scourge of the hangman of the 
Petit Chatelet; but I care not if your chastisement be 
reserved for my hands, Defend yourself, villain.” 

“ Not till I have eaten my breakfast,” replied the Sor. 
bonist, with considerable phlegm.- “ As soon as I have 
finished my meal, I will assuredly do you the honour of 
cutting yourthroat, Sede interim, queso. We are not 
now in the Rue de Feurre, or the Pre-aux-Cleres, but in 
jurisdiction of the Provost of Paris—and mnder the 
noses of the watch. I have no intention of balking your 
humour, Messire Ecossois; but I have no fancy for ex- 
hibiting myself in the Pilori des Hailes to please you. 
Sit down, I beg of you.” 

“ Dastard !” cried Ogilvy, “will not a blow move 
you?” And he was about to strike the Sorbonist with 
his clinched hand, when Dame Fredegonde, who had 
witnessed this altercation with some alarm, suddenly 
flung herself between the disputants. 

“ Holy Saint Eioi!” cried she, in a loud tone; “a 
brawl at this time of the day—and in my reputable house 
too! J can scarcely credit my senses. Put up your 
swords instantly, messires, or I will summon the watch, 
and give you all into itscharge. Ab! you think I only 
threaten—you shall see. Maitre Jacques,” added she, 
addressing the Swiss sergeant; “ this is your business. 
Let tranquillity be restored.” 

Maitre Jacques, somewhat gratified that he was at 
length called into notice by his inconstant mistress, 
stretched out his hand, and, without altering his position, 
dragged Ogilvy towards him, and instantly disarmed him 
with as much ease apparently as you would take a stick 
from a child, or remove its sting from a wasp. Blount, 
who was a great admirer of feats of strength, could not 
refuse a murmur of approbation at the sergeant’s singu- 
lar exhibition of vigour, 

“ You shail have it again when you have recovered 
your temper,” said ‘Maitre Jacques. “By my beard,” 
added he, scowling at the scholars—*I will brain with 
my halbert the first of you who draws his sword.” 

Ogilvy regarded the athletic Swiss for an instant with 
eyes glowing with indignation, and as if he meditated 4 
reprisal. But a gentle voice from the bench recalled 
him to his seat, and tranquillity was once: more restored. 

The soldier, who had watched the dispute and its 
issue with much nonchalance, now addressed Dame 
Fredegonde, as she returnd to his vicinity. 
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« What tourney is this, ma mie?” said he, “of which 

these brave scholars have just now spoken? You know 
I am only just arrived in Paris, with the King of Na- 
varre’s envoy—and know nothing of court news. Who 
is this Crichton? What doth the Prince of Mantua, 
if I have heard yon student aright, in Paris? And, 
above all, what are the grounds of quarrel between the 
combatants.” 

« Do you expect me to answer all those enquiries in a 
breath, messire ?” replied Dame Fredegonde, laughing. 
« You need not assure me you are a stranger in Paris, 
since you question me about the Seigneur Crichton. 
Who is he? He is handsome enough to be a prince. 
But I believe he is only a Scotish gentleman. He is, 
however, the finest gentleman you ever set eyes upon. 
The Seigneurs Joyeuse, D’Epernon, and Saint Luc, and 
others of his majesty’s favourites, are not to be com- 
pared with him. He is as witty as he is handsome, and 
as wise as he is witty. Yesterday he had a great dis- 
putation with the heads of the university, and they have 
not had a word to say for themselves since. To-day he 
jousts with the Prince of Mantua in the gardens of the 
Louvre at noon, and I warrant me he will come off vic- 
torious. In short, he has but to speak, and you are 
dumb-founded—to draw his sword, and his enemy drops 
at his feet—to look at a lady, and straightway she falls 
into his arms.” 

“ Of a verity, a most accomplished cavalier,” said the 
soldier, with a smile; “but you have not yet told me 
the occasion of his difference with young Gonzaga. 
What is their cause of quarrel, sweetheart? Tell me 
that ?”” 

“ No one can tell to a certainty,” replied Dame Fre- 
degonde, mysteriously; “but the challenge was given 
last night at the Louvre. Some say it is about an Italian 
mistress—(here the youth near Ogilvy was observed to 
start)—some that the Seigneur Crichton has discovered 
a plot against the king’s life, in which Cosmo Ruggieri, 
and a great lady, whom nobody dares to name, together 
with this prince, are concerned ; and that in consequence, 
Don Vincenzo, who has been for some time at the court 
in disguise, has defied him to mortal combat. Certes, 
there were strange doings at the Hotel de Soissons last 
night, as the Chevalier du Guet informed me when he 
made his rounds—but that’s no business of mine. They 
do say, also, that the Seigneur Crichton’s life was twice 
endangered—first at the banquet by the jealousy of an- 
other great lady who is in love with him, and who 
poured a dose of poison into his wine.” 

« What great lady do you mean, ma mie? surely not 
the queen-mother !” 

“Holy Virgin! no! not Catherine de Medicis,” cried 
Fredegonde, with a scream of laughter. “The Seigneur 
Crichton is hardly likely to be in love with her.” 

“Who then ?” 

“ You are very inquisitive, messire! How can it con- 
cern you to know in what way queens and other great 
dames revenge themselves on their lovers’ infidelities ?” 

“ Ventre saint gris! It may concern me more nearly 
than you imagine. You know I am from the court at 

You do not mean his 
queen ?” 

“Ido not mean the Queen Louise—and you may, 
therefore, form a shrewd guess whom I do mean,” re- 
plied Dame Fredegonde, significantly. “There, you will 
have a pretty piece of scandal to take back to your 
Grand Alcandre. And, as I live, he could not look more 
blank than you do at the intelligence—ha—ha—ha !” 

“ Peste !” exclaimed the soldier, biting his lip. “ And 
it is for this adventurer that Marguerite refuses to leave 
her brother’s court, and to rejoin her husband.” 

“To be sure! she would find your psalm-singing 
Bearnais rather dull after the gay galliard Crichton. 
But you look serious, messire.” 

“ Your sex is enough to make one look serious,” re- 
plied the soldier, forcing a laugh. 


«“ Femmes sont segretes 
En amour discretes 
Doulces mygnonnettes 
Et tant bien parlantes, 
Mal sont profitables, 
Et fort variables 
¥ sont tous les diables. 


Our good Henri will care no more about the matter than 
Ido. And hark! those scholars are still clamorous for 
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wine. Allow me to attend you to the cellar. You will 
want some help to carry that mighty flagon.” 

Dame Fredegonde nodded a gracious assent, and they 
were preparing to depart when the Swiss suddenly in- 
terposed his huge person between them and the door- 
way. The*hostess frowned—but the sergeant kept his 
post. “ Ventreboeuf! comrade,” said he—«if you go 
—I go too.” 

“But do you not perceive, my friend,” returned the 
gendarme, in a conciliating tone—* that you are in the 
way.” 

“ Humph! perhaps,” replied the sergeant, blufly— 
“but I do not choose to part company with my be- 
trothed.” 

“ Maitre Jacques! have I not frequently told you that 
I look upon obedience as the first of virtues in a hus- 
band ?” said Dame Fredegonde, with a look as cross as 
she could compel her good-natured face to assume. 

«“ You have, madam.” 

“ Return, then, to your seat.” 

“ But I have not the happiness to be your husband, 
as yet, madam.” 

“If you would ever aspire to that happiness, you will 
do as I bid you.” 

“Madam has it in her power to procure my instant 
compliance with her commands,” 

“ How ?” 

“ She has only to name the day.” 

“ Well; let me see—will this day year suit you ?” 

Maitre Jacques shook his beard. 

“ Provoking !—this day month ?” 

Still Maitre Jacques appeared dissatisfied. 

«“ This day week, then ?” 

The sergeant opened the door ; and as the pair laugh- 
ingly left the room, he returned tranquilly to his seat, 
whistling a note or two of the Swiss march. “ A sensi- 
ble man,” observed the soldier, as he closed the door. 
“ Our Grand Alcandre would do well to take pattern by 
his philosophic conduct.” 

We will now return to Ogilvy and his companions. 
Blount continued sedulous in his attentions to the chine ; 
but the Scot’s appetite was gone. He swallowed a deep 
draught of wine, and began to hack the table with a 
knife. To a casual remark, addressed to him by the 
Englishman, he returned a sullen response. It was evi- 
dent he was deeply offended. But Blount either did not 








perceive, or would not take his petulance in umbrage, | 


but continued his repast in silence, ever and anon be- 
stowing a morsel of fat upon his dog. The Gelosa, for 
we doubt not the reader will have recognised in the 
youth at his side the unfortunate girl, now drew nearer 
to the wrathful Scot, and laid her hand gently upon his 
arm, Ogilvy turned his inflamed cheek towards her— 

«“ What would you?” asked he. 

“TI would quit this place,” said Ginevra ; “ a presenti- 
ment of misfortune which I cannot shake off oppresses 
me. The clamour distracts me—and I am fearful those 
reckless scholars may recognise me. Besides,” added 


she, with somewhat of reproach in her accent, “ you but | 


ill fulfil your patron’s injunctions—you were to protect 





me—not to endanger my safety by provoking hostilities.” | 


“ Pardon my rashness, fair maiden,” replied Ogilvy, 
with some confusion ; ‘I was wrong in giving way to 
this foolish display of passion; but where the honour of 
Crichton is concerned, my feelings are irrepressible.” 

“TI honour you for your devotion, brave signor,” re- 
turned the Gelosa, pressing the Scot’s hand to her lips 
with a fervour that made his life blood flow to his heart. 
« And let not any thought of risk to me deter you from 
its manifestation. Conduct me hence and return, if 
you see fitting, to avenge yourself upon yon insolent 
scholar.” 

“ Impossible!” replied Ogilvy —* the escort from the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse, which is to conduct you beyond the 
gates of Paris, and place you on the route to the fron- 
tiers of Italy, is not yet arrived. We must await their 
coming. It was the Chevalier Crichton’s desire that we 
should do so, Fear nothing, fair maiden. I will de- 
fend you with the last drop of my blood; nor shall you 
again have to reproach my intemperate zeal in my pa- 
tron’s behalf,” 

“ My heart misgives me,” replied Gingvra ; “ but since 
it was his wish, I will remain here. I feel as if I were 
not yet out of the power of that terrible Gonzaga. And 
then,” added she, timidly, and blushing deeply as she 





spoke, “ shall I confess to you, signor, that [ would will- 
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ingly hazard my safety by remaining in Paris—nay, 
within the precincts of the Louvre, to witness this tour- 
ney. If Vincenzo fall, I have nothing to fear.” 

« But from Ruggieri—from Catherine you may still 
apprehend peril,” returned Ogilvy ; « besides, know you 
not that the king has commanded a combat 4 plaisance 
and not d outrance ? The prince may be worsted there- 
fore—but not slain. Your danger will not be diminished 
by the result of this conflict.” 

“ True—true,” replied Ginevra, in accents of despair. 
“T shall behold him no more.” 

“ Now listen to me, fair maiden,” said Ogilvy, in a 
deep whisper, “ you love the Chevalier Crichton—” 

“ Signor!” 

“ Nay, hear me! your love is unrequited—I know it 
—his heart is preoccupied. I am of a faith which re- 
gards your calling as vain—your creed idolatrous. But 
the heart, I find, knows no difference of religion. Its 
worship is from many altars. I love you, Ginevra—and 
I venture to avow my love—because a moment hence 
may snatch you from me for ever. In one respect our 
feelings are in unison—our devotion to Crichton. I 
have no other portion to offer you but a true heart and 
a stanch sword. Will you accept my hand?” 

“Signor,” replied the Gelosa, coldly, “mv calling 
may be vain—my creed idolatrous—but my heart owns 
but one divinity. I do love the Chevalier Crichton.” 
And she averted her head. 

“Is there no hope for me?” asked Ogilvy, drawing 
near to her. 

“ None,” answered Ginevra, fiercely—*“ and, if you 
would not drive me hence, speak no further upon this 
subject.” 

A burst of noisy merriment from the scholars came to 
the relief of the chagrined Scot; and as he turned in 
the direction of the sound to conceul his mortification, 
he heard the following irreverent bacchanalian lay, chant- 
ed at the top of his voice by his adversary, the Sorbonist ; 
the other students joining in chorus. 


VENITE POTEMUS.,* 


I. 


Venite, jovial sons of Hesper, 

Who from matin unto vesper, 
Roam abroad sub Domino ; 

Benedictine, Carmelite, 

Quaff we many a flask to-night 
Salutari nostro: 

If the wine be, as I think, 

Fit for reverend lips to drink, 
Jubilemus ei, 

Ecce bonum vinum, venite potemus ! 


II. 


Hodie, when cups are full, 

Not a thought or care should dall 
Corda vestra :— 

Eat your fill—the goblet quafl, 

Sufficient is the wine thereof 
Secundum diem :— 

What care I—if huge in size 

My paunch should wax ?—it testifies 
Opera mea. 

Venite hotemus ! 


Ill. 


Quadraginta years and more 

I’ve seen, and jolly souls some score 
Proximus fui : 

And, life throughout, have ever thought, 

That they, who tipple ale that’s naught, 
Errant corde : 

Yea, in my choler waxing hot, 

I swear sour beer should enter not 
In requiem meum. 

Ecce bonum vinum, venite potemus ! 


The reappearance of Dame Fredegonde and the sol- 
dier, bearing a capacions stoup of claret, had given rise 
to this effusion of the Sorbonist ; and as each goblet was 
now filled to the brim, after having been previously 
emptied, general hilarity prevailed among the thirsty 
scions of the university, ‘he Bernardin insisted upon 
the soldier’s taking a seat beside him, and the Sorbonist 





* Adapted from an old French Jmatatoyre Bachique. 
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deemed it incumbent upon him to present a flagon of the 
ruby fluid to Maitre Jacques, who drained it in a breath. 

« Lans tringue!” cried the scholar of Harcourt, slap- 
ping the soldier on the shoulder, “ I drink to thee. Thou 
hast given us good measure and good wine, i’ faith. 
May our buxom hostess never want such a cellarist—nor 
ourselves such a drawer—ha—ha! 


« « Remplis ton verre vuide 
Vuide ton vere plein.’ ” 


«“T will not refuse thy pledge, comrade,” replied tbe 
soldier, * though my brain will not brook many such 
strong assaults so early in the morning. Here is to thy 
election to the dignity of chaplain at the next Féte des 
Fous.” 

“Jest not with me, compaing, but drink,” retorted 
Harcourt, angrily—* it were thy safer course. Ah! 
thou refusest. I discern something of the Huguenot 
about thee. I heard thee tell our hostess just now thou 
wert from the head-quarters of the Bearnais. One might 
guess as much from thy neglect of the flask and devo- 
tion to the petticoats—dignum patella operculum, Ah! 
if it were ever to occur that thy master should be king 
of France, a pretty time we should have of it! The 
good old days of Frangois I. would be revived with a 
vengeance. Nota husband in Paris could rest in his 
bed. The saints defend us from such a consumma- 
tion! Well, I bear him no ill will—here’s to the Grand 
Alcandre.” 

« Maranatha!” exclaimed the Sorbonist, “ that must 
not pass. We will be catholic even in ourcups. Thy 
pledge is heretical and schismatic. Rather let us drink 
confusion to Bearnais, the Reform, and the church of 
Geneva—and success to the League, the true church, 
and the brave Balafre !” 

“ T’o the holy union!” cried the Bernardin. 

“ T’o the pope !” shouted Montaigu. 

“ To Beelzebub!” roared Harcourt. «“ By antichrist, 
I will hurl my winecup in his face who refuses my 
pledge—Henri of Navarre and the Huguenot cause !” 

“ By the mass,I scent heresy in thy pledge, and refuse 
it,” returned the Sorbonist. ‘The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when he received the contents of the 
scholar of Harcourt’s flagon in his face. 

In an instant all was confusion. Swords were drawa 
anil crossed, and the table nearly upset in the confusion 
that ensued ; but, by the united efforts of Blount, who 
had now formed one of the party, and the Swiss ser- 
geant, the combatants were separated, and tranquillity 
for the second time restored. ‘I'he cause of the disturb- 
ance, meantime, our nonchalant soldier, so far from 
taking any share in the struggle, leaned back in his chair, 
and indulged in an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ How now, thou insensible varlet,” cried Harcourt, 
whose furious countenance and ruffled demeanour pre- 
sented a singular contrast to his companion’s apathy— 
**hast thou never a sword to draw in thy sovereign’s 
behalf, or grace enough to thank him who is ready to fight 
thy battles fur thee? By my soul I was wrong. Brother 
of the Sorbonne, thy hand. Thou wert in the right to 
object to my rascal pledge. Ventre Saint Quintin! from 
a Huguenot one gets neither aid nor acknowledgment.” 

“ The quarrel was of thy own seeking, comrade,” re- 
turned the soldier, with increased merriment. “I pressed 
thee not into my service—the good cause of the 1eformed 
faith needs no such blustering advocates as thou art—— 
and the Bearnais will not laugh a whit the less loudly 
because one sot drinks to his success and another to 
his confusion.” 

“ Fairly spoken,” cried Montaigu; “for a Huguenot 
our reformado hath the air of an honest fellow. A truce 
to raillery, comrades! Favete linguis. These brawls 
interfere with drinking. Let us have a song to restore 
us to harmony. Gantons, beuvons, ung motet, as glo- 
rious old Rabelais hath it.” 

“« Entonnons,” cried the others, laughing. 

«“ What shall it be?” asked the soldier. 


« Le chanson de la Peronelle, 
La vie de Monsieur Saint Francoys, 
Le Cofiteor des Angloys, 


or the merry burden of some farce, sotie, or joyous dis- 
course ?” 

“ La réformeresse, for instance,” retorted Montaigu, 
vociferating, at the top of his voice— 


ee, 





“To Paris, that good city, 
Navarre’s young king is come, 
And flock forth the damsels pretty, 
At the beating of his drum. 


But the fairest mid the crowd, sits, 
The loveliest of the lot, 
Is a nymph, who cries aloud, sirs, 
To the church, sire, you go not, 
Huguenot !” 


« E’en give us what thou wilt, my puissant Hector : 
so thy strains savour not of the nasal melodies of ‘Theo- 
dore Beza, or the canticles of Clement Marot, they will 
be right welcome.” 

“Lend me your voices in full chorus, then,” replied 
the soldier, “ and respond to my litany.” And in a deep 
tone, he sang as follows :— 


«“ From all men, who, counsel scorning, 
To the tavern hie at morning, 
With Latin base their talk adorning, 
Libera nos, Domine. 


“ And from all who night and day, 
Cards and raiment cast away, 
At cards and dice and other play, 
Libera nos, Domine.” 


“ Satis superque,” shouted Montaigu, “ thy rogation 
toucheth me too nearly, as testifieth the tattered state of 
my eaponibles, to be altogether satisfactory. Hei mihi ! 


“« Alea, vina, Venus, tribus his sum factus egenus.’ ” 


“ Sed parum est. I have still a few liards left, and 
when my pouch is utterly evacuate, I can turn Hugue- 
not, or hang myself—it matters little which. In the 
mean time,” and here the reckless youth once more broke 
into song :— 


SONG OF THE SCHOLAR,” 


a 


A jolly life enough I lead—that is semper guum possum ; 
When mine host inviteth me, I answer ecce assum ! 
Women, wine, and wassailry, lubens libenter colo, 

And after meals to pass the time chartis ludisgue volo. 
Unluckily these games are not omnino sine dolo. 


II, 


Wine to tipple I conceive guod fui generatus, 
Treasure to amass, indeed, I doubt if I was natus, 
Never yet with coin enough was I locupletatus, 
Or, with a superfluity, vehementer excitatus— 
Despice divitias si vis animo esse beatus. 


Il. 


Whither are my raiments fled ?—amice mi !—si gueris ? 
Quaffed they were in flowing cups in tempore (heu ?) 
veris ; 

Thus am I obliged to roam sudbhorridus per vicos, 
Herding among truand rogues e¢ alios iniguos : 

Cum fueris felix multos numerabis amicos ! 


« Bellissime!” cried the soldier, “thy case is a hard 
one, I must needs admit, comrade. But thou art a likely 
lad, and I promise thee, if thou wilt accompany me to 
the King of Navarre’s camp, whither I set out this morn- 
ing, and wilt forswear thy roistering habits, and embrace 
the true doctrine, I will put thee in a way of lining thy 
pouch with weightier pieces than any it now holds, and 
of replacing thy threadbare apparel with the hacquetoon 
and haubergeon of the Bourbon.” 

« Weighty blows are said to abound more than weighty 
pieces in thy king’s psalm-singing camp,” returned Mon- 
taigu: “and [ must be bribed by present payment if I 
vend my soul to Messire Sathanas. But come,” added 
he, filling his goblet, «let us drink between our songs, 
and sing between our draughts. Adipol! my jolly mis- 
sioner ad partes infidelium, thou hast the throat of a 
nightingale, and warblest a song divinely ; and, as thou 
art chary of the flask, wilt have the more leisure to divert 
us with another stave.” 

Ventre saint gris,” muttered the soldier, smiling, to 





* An adaptation of a few verses of a macaronic poem 
of little merit, entitled Des fames, des dez, et-de la 
taverne, appended to the last edition of the Fa dliaux 





himself, “could my faithful Rosni have foreseen that, 
during his absence, I should play the lover to a buxom 
aubergiste, the buffoon to a pack of losel scholars, and 
the rebel to myself, I had not escaped a lecture as long 
as ever John Calvin pronounced from his pulpit at Ge. 
neva. No matter: the monotony of life must be re. 
lieved ; and he is a wise man who makes the most of 
the passing moment.” 

With this philosophical reflection he yielded to the 
scholar’s importunities. We have before observed that 
his countenance was remarkable for its frankness and 
cordiality : it had, besides, an indescribable expression 
of comic humour, which broadened and brightened, as 
he proceeded with his vocal performance, into a glow of 
such irresistible drollery, that his auditors were almost 
convulsed with laughter; and, as real mirth is always 
contagious, the infection was speedily communicated to 
every guest of the Falcon— ‘he pensive and dolorous 
Ogilvy not excepted. Thus ran his ditty :— 


THE CHRONICLE OF GARGANTUA: 


Showing how he took away the great Bells of Notre 
Dame. 


I. 


Grandgousier was a toper boon, as Rabelais will tell ye, 

Who, once upon a time, got drunk with his old wife 
Gargamelly ; 

Right royally the bout began (no queen was more 
punctilious 

Than Gargamelle) on chitterlings, botargos, godebillios !* 
Sing, Carimari, carimara ! golynoly, golynolo! 


II. 


They licked their lips, they cut their quips—a flask then 
each selected ; 

And with good Greek, as satin sleek, their gullets they 
humected. 

Rang stave and jest, the flask they pressed—but ere away 
the wine went, 

Occurred most unexpectedly Queen Gargamelle’s con- 
finement ! 

Sing, Carimari, &c. 


III. 


No sooner was Gargantua born, than from his infant 
throttle 

Arose a most melodious cry to his nurse to bring the 
bottle! 

Whereat Grandgousier much rejoiced—as it seemed, 
unto his thinking, 

A certain sign of a humour fine for most immoderate 
drinking ! 

Sing, Carimari, &c. 
IV. 


Gargantua shot up, like a tower some city looking over! 
His full-moon visage in the clouds, leagues off, ye might 
discover ! 
His gracious person he arrayed—I do not mean to laugh 
at ye— 
With a suit of clothes, and great trunk hose, of a thou- 
sand ells of taffety! 
Sing, Carimari, &e. 


V. 


Around his waist Gargantua braced a belt of silk be 
spangled, 
And from his hat, as a platter flat, a long blue feather 
dangled ; 
And down his hip, like the mast of a ship, a rapier huge 
descended, 
With a dagger keen, stuck his sash between, all for orna- 
ment intended ! 

Sing, Carimari, &c. 


VI. 


So learned did Gargantua grow, that he talked like one 
whose turn is. 
For logic with a sophister, hight Tubal Holofernes, 
In Latia too he lessons took from a tutor old and seedy, 
Who taught the “ Quid est,” and the “ Pars,’—one 
Jobelin de Bridé ! 

Sing, Carimari, &c. 





* Gaudebillaux sont grasses de coiraux. Coi- 
raux sont beufz engressez & la et prés guimaulx. 
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CRICHTON. 
ba. ; VIL “Diable!” mentally exclaimed the soldier, pushing | 
P hi aside his seat, and rising to greet the strangers. “ Rosni 
A monstrous mare Gargantua rode—a black Numidian | here—and my old preceptor, Dr. Florent Chretien. Par- 
asia ese bleu! their arrival at this juncture is unlucky. But I 


‘A beast so droll, of filly or foal, was never seen before, si: ! 
Great elephants looked small as ants by her side—her 
hoofs were cloven— 
Her tail was like the spire at Langes—her mane like 
goat-beards woven! 
Sing, Carimari, &c. 


VIII. 


Upon this mare Gargantua rode until he came to Paris, 
Which, from Utopia’s capital, as we all know, rather 
far is— 
The thundering bells of Notre Dame he took fiom out 
the steeple, 
And he hung them round his great mare’s neck in the 
sight of all the people ! 
Sing, Carimari, ?c. 
IX. 


Now, what Gargantua did beside, I shall pass by with- 
out notice, 
As wellas the absurd harangue of that wiseacre Janotus ; 
But the legend tells that the thundering beils Bragmardo 
brought away, sir, 
And that in the towers of Notre Dame they are swing- 
ing to this day, sir! 
Sing, Carimari, &c. 
X. 


Now the great deeds of Gargantua—how his father’s 
foes he followed— 
How pilgrims six, with their staves and scrips, in a lct- 
tuce leaf he swallowed— 
How he got blind drunk with a worthy monk, Friar 
Johnny of the Funnels, 
And made huge cheer, till the wine and beer flew about 
his camp in runnels. 
Sing, Carimari, &c. 
XI. 
How he took to wife, to cheer his life, fat Badebec the 
moper ; 
And by her begat a lusty brat, Pantagruel the toper ! 
And did other things, as the story sings, too long to find 
a place here,— 
Are they not writ, with matchless wit, by Alcofribas 
Nasier ?* 
Sing, Carimari, &c. 


As the soldier brought his song to a close, amid the 
thundering applause and inextinguishable laughter of 
the scholars, his own exhilaration was considerably 
damped by the sudden appearance of two new comers, 
who entered the cabaret, unobserved, during his perform- 
ance ; and, with looks sufficiently expressive of their 
disapprobation of his conduct, held themselves aloof 
until the termination of his strains, when they slowly 
approached the table. 

The foremost of these personages was a man of mid- 
dle age and severe aspect, fully equipped in the accovtre- 
ments of a military leader of that period ; but his breast- 
plate, though of the brightest Milan steel, was wholly 
destitute of ornament, and resembled rather, in its heavy 
and cumbrous form, an antique cuirass, of the age of 
Bayard and Gaston de Foix, (a period emulated by the 
chivalrous followers of Henri of Navarre,) than the 
lackered and embossed armour worn by the knighthood 
of the court of France. A tall pluine nodded upon his 
morion, and a long two-handed sword, called in the lan- 
guage of the tiltyard a gugne pain, was girded to his 
thigh. The hand able to wield such a blade with ease 
could not, it was evident, be deficient in energy. From 
his right hip hung the long and trenchant dagger, termed, 
from its use in the combat, a miséricorde. His com- 
panion was habited in the black Geneva cloak and band, 
constituting the attire of a preacher of the reformed 
faith. He was a venerable man, with silver hair stream- 
ing upon his shoulders from beneath his black silk ca- 
lotte. His figure was bent by age and infirmities, and 
his steps needed the support of a staff; but the fire 
whieh yet blazed in his deep-seated gray eye showed that 
the ardour and enthusiasm of his youthful spirit was 

still unextinguished. 


* The anagram of Francois Rabelais. 


must put the best face I can upon the matter.” And, 
as these thoughts passed rapidly through his mind, he 
reverently saluted the minister, and exchanging a sig- 
nificant look with the knight, the party adjourned to a 
more retired part of the cabaret. 

“T did not expect to find your majesty thus occupied,” 
observed Rosni, in a tone of reproach, as soon as they 
were out of hearing of the company. “ Methinks the 
wise and valiant Henri of Navarre might have more 
profitably as well as worthily employed his leisure than 
by administering to the amusements and sharing in the 
pastimes of these unlicensed and idolatrous brawlers.” 

“Tush, Rosni,” replied the soldier, who, it is needless 
to say, was Henri of Bourbon, “I am not a monarch 
with these revellers; and were I to vouchsafe any ex- 
planation to thee, with whom I am a king, I could offer 
such reasons for my conduct as would convince thee 
that what I have done has been without impeachment of 
my ‘valour and wisdom,’ and’ was merely undertaken 
with a view to sustain my character as a soldier.” 

“ Your character as a soldier would Have been better 
sustained by repressing license than abetting it, sire,” 
returned Rosni, bluntly. ‘ HadI been in your majesty’s 
place, and these riotous Edomites had pressed me to 
make music for them, I would have treated them to a 
psalm, such as our pious Calvin hath himself appointed 
for the recreation of the faithful, or to one of those mourn- 
ful ballads so displeasing to the enemies of our religion, 
wherein their own sanguinary atrocities are sternly set 
forth, and the sufferings of our martyrs painfully re- 
corded,” 

« And have been laughed at for thy pains,” said Henri. 
«Trust me, my expedient was the wiser one.” 

At this moment the voices of the scholars again rose 
loud in song; and the following chorus reached the ears 
of the King of Navarre and his companions :— 


“A merry company are we, 





Who spend our lives in revelry, 
Self-nicknamed Enfans-sans-souci ! 


Cric, croc, cric, croc, la, la !” 


« Ohé! soldier of the true faith,” shouted Montaigu | 
—* another song before we start for the tourney! Heed 
not thy captain’s reprimand. We will bear thee harm- 
less.” 

« Thou hearest,” said Henri, smiling, “ those enfuns- 
sansesouci, as they not inaptly term themselves, are 
clamorous for my return, Ventre saint gris! Rosni, I 
am half disposed to send thee to them as my substitute. 
I would gladly see what eflect one of thy doleful ditties 
would have upon their highflown spirits. Wilt take my 
seat at yon table?” 

“I will obey your majesty’s behests,” replied Rosni. | 
gravely—* but I wash my hands of the consequences.” 

“ Go, then,” replied Henri, laughing—* thou deservest 
some punishment for thy imprudence. What in the 
devil’s name induced thee to bring old Chretien to this 
‘meeting of the mockers,’ and ‘ seat of the scornful,’ as 
he would call it? Thy former experience might have 
led thee to expect some such untoward accident as the 
present ; and it should be rather thy business to draw a 
veil over thy sovereign’s foibles than tu betray them.” 

“I shall observe more caution in future,” returned 
Rosni, in a tone of irony—* but, after his own voluntary 
promise of amendment, it ill became me to doubt my 
sovereign’s maintenance of his word. ‘I'he Doctor Flo- 
tent Chretien, whom I chanced upon at the protestant 
consistory in the Faubourg Saint Germain this morning, 
hath a matter of importance to communicate to your 
“majesty’s private ear, and to that end I ventured to bring 
him hither.” 

“Thou hast done well, Rosni,” replied the king— 
“ nevertheless, I cannot pretermit the punishment I have 
imposed upon thee. Hark! my comrades call thee—go 
and join them.” 

Again the chorus of the scholars arose above the gene- 
ral clamour; and a voice (it was that of the Sorbonist) 
was heard vociferating the following verses :— 





SONG OF THE SORBONIST. 
Death to the Huguenot! fagot and flame! 
Death to the Huguenot! torture and shame! 








Death! Death! 


o3 


~~ Heretic lips sue for mercy in vain, 
Drown their loud cries in the waters of Seine! 
Drown! Drown! 








Hew down, consume them with fire and with sword! 
A good work ye do in the sight of the Lord! 
Kill! Kill! 


Hurl down their temples! their ministers slay ! 
Let them bleed as they bled on Barthelemy’s day ! 
Slay! Slay! 

A roar of insolent laughter followed this effusion. 
Henri of Navarre bit his lips. 

“ Go,” said he, frowning, “leave me with Chretien.” 

“ By the holy evangel! I will make these accursed 
massmongers such sport as Samson showed the Philis- 
tines,” returned Rosni. “ But, before I quit yeur pre- 
sence, sire, | must acquaint you that your escort is in 
readiness at the Porte Montinartre, and that two of my 
followers with your steed await your coming forth at the 
door of this cabaret.” 

“Let them wait,” answered the king, sharply; «I 
shall not set out vpon my journey till the evening.” 

« How, sire ?”” asked Rosni. 

“It is my intention to attend the jousts held this 
morning at the Louvre.” 

« But your majesty 

«Is resolved to have my own way—so thou mayst 
spare me further remonstrances on that head, Rosni. 
Not only will I witness this tourney, but break a lance 
at it myself in honour of the queen my spouse; though 
I will freely confess to thee, she deserves no such atten- 
tion at my hands, after ber refusal to join me where she 
deems I now am, at my court at Pau. But let that pass. 
There is a Scotish cavalier, who hath boasted, as it 
seems to me, somewhat indiscreetly, of Marguerite’s fa- 
vours towards him, whether truly or not signifies Jittle, 
as I hold secrecy to be the first duty of a gallant. I have 
a fancy for lowering this prattling mignon’s crest, the 
rather that he is reputed an expert tilter, and as such not 
unworthy of my lance. And it may chance if Margue- 
rite sees her favourite laid low, she may change her mind 
as to returning with us. At all events I shall attend this 
tourney in the quality of a knight adventarer. Thou 
shalt ride forth with me anon, and procure me suitable 
equipments, My own steed will bear me bravely throughs 
the day.” 

“ Your majesty shall commit no such folly,” replied 
Roesni, bluntly. 

* Baron de Rosni,” exclaimed Henri, haughtily, “ we 
have honoured thee thus far with our friendship—but 
there are limits tv our good-nature which even you shall 
not exceed.” 

« Pardon my bluntness, sire,” returned Rosni—* but 
at the hazard of forfeiting your favour would I step be- 
tween vou and the peril to which you thus rashly ex- 
pose yourself. When your faithful counsellors reluctantly 
consented to your coming hither on this fruitless em- 
bassy te a queen who loves you not, but who partakes 
of the perfidious and inconstant nature of ber family— 
when, I say, they consented to your accompanying your 
own messengers, in disguise, my life was pledged for 
your safe return. That life is nothing. Bot upon your 
security, sire, hangs the fate of a kingdom, and the pros- 
perity of a pure and holy faith, of which you are the 
defender and champion. Bethink you of the cause in 
which you have embarked—of your zealous followers— 
of the whole protestant world, whose eyes are fixed upon 
you—bethink you also of the risk you run—of the in- 
evitable consequences attendant upon a discovery of your 
presence—of your long captivity in the walls of the 
Louvre, from which you have so recently escaped. Think 
of all this, and blame (if you can) the zeal which 
prompts me to speak thus boldly.” 

“ Leave me, sir,” replied Henri—* I would speak with 
my old preceptor. You shall Jearn my resolves anon.” 

Rosni bowed, and took the place assigned to him by 
the monarch at the table of the revellers. His arrival 
was greeted with loud laughter, and many muttered al- 
lusions from the reckless crew to his Huguenot princi- 
ples. 

“ Hark ye, messires,” said Rosni, “you have pre- 
vailed upon one of my troop to sing for you, and in re- 
turn have favoured us with one of those ferocious melodies 
which your brethren howled to the thundering tocsin of 
the bloody day of Saint Barthelemy. Ye shall now have 
my response. But first, I charge ye, let your goblets be 
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filled to the brim, ‘and dripk the sledge I shall propose { Ah! — ones !—ah ! gentle mi from the scoffer’s 


to you—' The downfall of antichrist, the extermination 
of the league, and the universal establichment of the 
true faith.’ Ha! you hesitate, By the evangel! messires, 
I wil] thrust my poniard into his throat who refuses my 
pledge.” Saying which he drew his dagger, and glanced 
fiercely round the group. 

A stern silence succeeded this speech. 
the scholars were suddenly checked. Hach one glanced 
at his neighbour, as if he expected he would resent the 
insult. But no one dared openly to do so, 

“Tam with you, Sir Knight,” exclaimed Blount. «I 
will see that all obey you.” 

« The pledge!” said Rosni, seizing the scholar of Har- 
court by the throat, and forcing him to pronounce the 
hateful words, and afterward to wash them down with a 
deep draught of wine. 

« By Saint Thomas, thou escapest not,” 
grappling with the Sorbonist. 

« Not one shall escape me,” 
drink it, or die the death.” 

Accordingly, seeing resistance was in vain against 
armed force like that of the knight, the scholars sullenly 
complied, 

“T have not yet done with you, messires,” cried Rosni, 
in a tone of mockery—“I will not insult the religion I 
profess, by allowing blasphemers, like yourselves, to take 
part in its holy psalms—but as you have rung in my 
ears the death knell of our slaughtered saints, ye shall 
listen to the judgment called down from on high for that 
offence upon the head of your late treacherous and 
bloodthirsty sovereign, Charles IX. Stir not, neither 
ofier any interruption, as ye would avoid a sudden and 
apemey doom.” 

“ Lend me your dagger, Sir Knight,” said Ogilvy, un- 
able to control his choler, and springing towards the 
table; “ and I will compel as attentive audience to your 
strains as ever was accorded to the sermons of our pious 
Knox.” 

« And as willing,” said the Bernardin, with a sneer. 
«“ Take that in earnest of the chastisement I will in- 


cried Blount, 


said Rosni—*he shall 


flict upon him who shall disobey this knight’s com- 
said Ogilvy, bestowing a sounding buffet upon | 


mands,” 
the scholar’s cheek; adding fiercely, as he received the 
miséricorde from Rosni, “ The first of you who speaketh 
word of offence breathes his last.” 

Amid the glances of defiance and suppressed rage 
cast upon him by the scholars, 
stern tone, sang the following ballad :— 


CHARLES IX. AT 
a 
“To horse—to horse!” thus spake King Charles, « to 
horse! my lords, with me! 
Unto Montfaucon will we ride—a sight you there shall 
see.” 
“ Montfaucon, sire !” said his esquire— what sight, my 
liege? how mean ye?” 
« The carcass stark of the traitor dark, and heretic Co- | | 
ts 
ligni. 


II. 


The trumpets bray, their chargers neigh a loud and glad 
reveillé— 

And plaudits ring as the haughty king from the Louvre 
issues gaily. 


The mirth of 


the knight, in a deep | 


MONTFAUCON, | 


judgment screen ye ! 

Mock not the dust of the martyr’d just, for of such was 
good Coligni. 

IV. 


By foot up-hung, to flesh-hook strung, is now revealed 
to all, 
Mouldering and shrunk, the headless trunk of the good 
old admiral : 
Gash-visaged Guise the sight doth please—fierce lord, 
was nought between ye ! 
In felon blow of base Poltrot* no share had brave Co- 
ligni. 


V. 


“ Now, by God’s-death!” the monarch saith, with in- 
auspicious smile, 
As, laughing, group the reckless troop round gray Mont- 
faucon’s pile ; 
“From off that hook its founder shook—Enguerrand de 
Marignit— 
But gibbet chain did near sustain such burden as Co- 
ligni.” 


VI. 


“Back! back! my liege!” exclaimed a page, “ with 
death the air is tainted, 

The sun grows hot, and see you not, good sire, the queen 
has fainted ?” 

“ Let those retire,’ quoth Charles in ire, “ who think 

they stand too nigh ; 

To us no scent yields such content as a dead enemy.”+ 





VII. 
| As thus he spake, the king did quake—he heard a dis- 


| mal groan— 

| A wounded wretch had crept to stretch his limbs beneath 

that stone: 

| « OF dying man,” 
anointed dread, 

My curse shall cling to thee, oh king !—much righteous 
blood thou ’st shed.” 


VIL. 


‘‘ Now by Christ’s blood! by Holy Rood !” cried Charles, 
impatiently ; 

|“ With sword and pike—strike, liegemen, strike!— 

God’s-death ! this man shall die.” 

| {Straight halbert clashed and mateblock flashed—but ere 
a shot was fired— 

With laugh of scorn that wight forlorn had suddenly 
expired. 


groaned he, “the ban, the Lord’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IX. 


| Prom the Louvre gate, with heart elate, King Charles 
that morn did ride ; 

With aspect dern did he return, quenched was his glance 
of pride: 





* Jean Poltrot de Méré, the assassin of Frangois de 
Guise, father of the Balafré, probably in order to screen 
himself, accused Coligni and Beza of being the instiga- 
tors of his offence. His flesh was afterwards torn from 





On bis right hand rides his mother with her dames—a 
gorgeous train— 

On his left careers his brother, with the proud Duke of | 
Lorraine. 


Ill. 


Behind is seen his youthful queen—the meek Eliza- 
beth*— 

With her damsels bright, whose talk is light of the sad, 
sad show of death : 


* Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, an amiable and excellent princess, whose 
genuine piety presented a striking contrast to the san- 
guinary fanaticism of her tyrannical and neglectful 
spouse. “O mon Dieu!” cried she, on the day of the 
massacre, of which she had been kept in ignorance; 
“ quels conseiliers sont ceux-la, gui ont donné le roi tel 
avist Mon Dieu! je te supplie, et Je requiers de lui 
pardonner, car si tu n’en as pitié jai grand peur que 
cette offense ne lui soit pas pardonnée,” 





| Catherine de Medicis to Rome as an offering to Gregory 
| XU. 


his bones by red-hot pincers, but Henry of Lorraine 
never considered his sire’s death fully avenged until the 
massacre of the admiral. Coligni’s head was sent by 


Upon this occasion the pope had a medal struck 
off, stamped with an exterminating angel, and sabscribed 
Ugonotorum Strages. 

+ Pereat sua arte Perillus. Enguerrand de Marigny, 
grand chamberlain of France during the reign of Phi- 
lippe-le-Bel, constructed the famous gibbet of Montfaucon, 
and was himself among the first to glut its horrible 
fourches patibulaires, whence originated the ancient 
adage: “ Pius malheureux que le bois dont on fait le 
gibet.” 

+ Ensuite Coligni fut trainé aux fourches patibulaires 
de Montfaucon. Le roi vint jouir de ce spectacle, et s’en 
montra insatiable. On ne concevait pas qu'il put re- 
sister a une telle odeur ; on le pressait de se retirer. Von 
dit-il, le cadavre d’un ennemi sent toujours bien !— 


Remorse and ruth, with serpent tooth, thenceforth seized 
on his breast— 

With bloody tide his couch was mebercow visions broke 
his rest.* 


As the Baron de Rosni (for such was the rank of the 
Huguenot leader) concluded his song, a sullen murmur 
arose among the scholars, deepening as it proceeded, 
until it took the character of an angry groan. 

“Par la Porte d’Enfer, which once conducted the 
neophyte to our halls,” muttered Harcourt, « I would as 
soon die with the confession of Augsburg upon my lips 
as listen to such another ditty. Coligni’s own epitaph 
would make a sprightlier lay— 


« «Cy gist, mais c’est mal entendu, 
Ce mot pour luy est trop honneste. 
Icy admiral est pendu 
Par les pieds a faute de teste !’ ” 


“ Par les pieds a faute de teste !” chorussed the others, 
with a roar of derisive laughter. 

“ Peace, on your lives,” cried Ogilvy, with a threat- 
ening gesture. 

“By the memory of the good Thomas Crucé, who 
slaughtered eighty of these schismatics with his proper 
hand,” whispered the Sorbonist to the scholar of Har- 
court, “I will wash out the affront put upon us in the 
blood of that accursed Scot—offensam ense vindicabo.” 

“ My blade shall second you,” returned Harcourt, in 
the same tone. 


—e 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HUGUENOT. 
“Chaque mot qu’il disait était un trait de flamme, 
Qui p2netrait Henri jusqu’au fond de son ame. 
Il quitte avec regret ce vieillard vertueux ; 
Des pleurs en Vembrassant coulérent de ses yeux.” 
Vouvatne—Henriade : Chant. I. 


No sooner had Rosni quitted his sovereign’s presence 
than the venerable Florent Chretien, approaching Henri, 
took his hand and pressed it fervently to his lips. As 
the king withdrew his fingers from the old man’s grasp, 
he perceived they were wet with his tears. 

“ Nay, by my faith, my excellent friend,” said he, in 
a tone of great kindness, “this must not be. Tears 
from such eyes as yours are reproaches too cutting for 
endurance. I had rather you would chide me in the 
harshest terms you could employ than assail me with 
the only weapons against which I am not proof. What 
would you have me do?” 

“ Does not your own great and generous heart, my 
liege,” returned the minister, “ which prompts you to 
interpret the overflowing of an anxious breast into re- 
buke, tell you what course you ought to pursue? Does 
it not point out to you that your life—precious in itself, 
but oh ! of inestimable value to all members of our pure 
religion, to whom you are as Joshua or Maccabeus— 
may not be lightly imperiled by your own act, without 
manifest departure from that high course which the 
King of kings hath appointed you to run; and which, 
in due season, if you remain true unto yourself and to 
your cause, you will doubtless gloriously accomplish ? 
Well and truly hath your faithful follower, the Baron de 
Rosni, spoken, when he averred that on your safety de- 
pendeth that of the true church of Christ; and not in 
vain will my tears have been shed if they avail to turn 
you from these vanities, and recall your nobler nature. 
Better I should lament than your enemies rejoice. Bet- 
ter one should blush in secret than a whole kingdom 
be turned to shame for its sovereign’s defection. Cast 
off this slavery of the senses. Yield not to the devices 
and snares of the Prince of Darkness. You are our 
guardian, our bulwark, our tower of strength. Pause 
ere you wantonly expose our decimated flocks to the 
further ravages of these devouring wolves.” As he 





* La maladie de Charles IX. était accompagnée de 
symptémes plus violens qu’on n’en remarque dans les 
maladies de langueur; sa poitrine était particuliérement 
affectée; mais son sang coulait par tous les pores; 
d’affreux souvenirs persécutaient sa pensée dans un lit 
toujours baigné de sang; il roulait et ne pouvait pas 
s’arracher de cette place—LacraTELtte—Mistoire de 





LacRaTELLE. 


France pendant les Guerres de Religion. 
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spake, the old man’s eyes glistened, and his looks kin- 

died till his glowing countenance wore an air of apos- 

tolic fervour, that produced, more than his words, a 

strong impression upon the king. 

« Rest assured, my good friend,” replied Henri, «I 
will in no way compromise my own security, or that of 
the church over whose welfare I watch, and in whose 
behalf I have raised my banner. I have other and 
stronger motives than the mere love of such a pageant 
which attract me to these jousts; but I here gage my 
royal word to you, that I will place neither my life nor 
my personal safety in needless jeopardy. And now,” 
added he, with a smile, “cordially thanking you for 
your admonitory counsels, which, as you well know, are 
seldom pleasant in the ears of kings, and having scarce 
Jeisure for a longer homily, or even for further confer- 
ence at this moment, let us turn to your own pecu!iar 
concerns. If you have any communication to make, 
delay it not. I am impatient to know how I can serve 

ou.” 

: « It is not in iny own behalf that I would claim your 
majesty’s services,” rejoined the preacher, “ but in that 
of one in whom you yourself are nearly interested. 
Know, sire, that a sister of the Prince of Conde is at 
this moment a captive in the hands of the bloody Jeze- 
bel of France, Catherine de Medicis. It is for her de- 
liverance from thraldom and oppression that I solicit 
your aid; and if you are resolved to expose yourself to 
needless risk, let it be to effect the liberation of a prin- 
cess of your own royal blood, a zealous believer in our 
creed, and, in the eyes of a searcher of knightly adven- 
ture (for as such I must regard your majesty ), a distressed 
and forlorn damsel.” 

“If this, indeed, were as you represent it, my good 
friend,” replied Henri, “you should have my instant 
aid, even though it were needful to bear her from the 
Louvre with my handful of men. But you have been 
deceived by some false statement. Our cousin of Conde 
has no sister at the court of France.” 

“The prince believes she perished in her infancy, 
sire,” returned the preacher; “ but her preservation from 
the sword of those fierce Amalekites, who beset the 
good Louis de Bourbon on his flight to Rochelle, was 
little less than miraculous, as you will find when I re- 
late to you the history of this unfortunate princess, as it 
was delivered to me by one of the attendants of the 
queen-mother, who hath recently become a convert to 
our faith.” 

“ Your information is derived from a suspicious quar- 
ter, messire,” returned the king, with a smile of incre- 
dulity. “ Catherine’s cameriere are as deceitful to the 
full as the daughters of the Philistines. I know them 
of old. Your proselyte may prove a Delilah after all, 
and her specious story enly a snare laid to entrap you. 
Our uncle, Louis de Bourbon, it is true, bath often 
spoken of the hapless fate of his infant daughter in the 
mountain defiles near Sancerre, but he believed, nay, 
was assured, that she perished.” 

“ Credit me, sire, she lives,” replied Chretien. And 
he then succinctly detailed such particulars of Esclair- 
monde’s story as are already familiar tu the reader— 
adding that the princess had been hitherto kept in igno- 
rance of her illustrious origin, from a fear lest some in- 
advertence, not unnatural on the part of one so young 
and inexperienced, should betray her consciousness of 
her real rank and condition to the suspicions of Cathe- 
rine, and militate against any plans formed for her de- 
liverance. The preacher likewise stated that he had 
been summoned at an early hour on that morning to the 
Louvre, by Annunziata (the attendant from whom he 
had obtained his knowledge of this important secret), to 
visit Esclairmonde—that she had revealed to him, with- 
out reserve, the events of the preceding night—iimplor- 
ing him to free her from the persecution of her royal 
lover, who, it appeared, had despatched a dillet, stating 
that if she offered further opposition to his passion, he 
would denounce her as a heretic to the inquisition of 
the catholic priesthood. “ She was bathed in tears when 
I entered the chamber,” said Chretien, “ and at first re- 
fused to be comforted ; but deeming the proper period 
arrived for its disclosure, | communicated to her from 
what illustrious stock she sprang, and besought her to 
comport herself like a descendant of that royal house.” 

«“ Ha! corbleu! how received she this intelligence ?” 

« Like a daughter of the race of Bourbon,” replied 
Chretien—“ her grief was at once checked, and she 


spake calmly and deliberately with me upon the means | 


of her evasion. One circumstance alone appeared to 
give her uneasiness—but I doubt whether I am at liberty 
to mention it to your majesty a 

“I care not to know it, my good friend,” returned the | 
king, “if it is aught the princess would not wish to be | 
divulged to me.” 

“It is, however, desireble, I think, that your majesty 
should be acquainted with the state of her heart, the 
rather that you may form a judgment ie 

« Whether the alliance be suitable, ha! messire! 
What cavalier has been so fortunate as to ingratiate | 
himself into the good opinion of this captive princess ?” 

“A Scotish gentleman, my liege, who hath greatly 
distinguished himself at the court of your royal brother 
of France—the Chevalier Crichton.” 

“ Mort de ma vie!” exclaimed Henri, angrily ; “doth 
he aspire to her hand ?” 

“ Your majesty forgets that he knew her only as one 
of Queen Catherine’s maids of honour.” 

«‘I'rue,” replied the king, sternly—* but she is now 
our cousin, and as such no mate for an adventurer like 
Crichton.” 

“Tt was her sense of this change in her condition, 
my liege, and of the impassable bar placed between he: 
and her lover, that gave her so much pain: nor was her | 
uneasiness diminished when she learned, as she shortly | 
afterward did trom a missive conveyed to her from the 
Chevalier Crichton, that he had by accident made the | 
discovery of her exalted origin, and ut the peril of his | 
life wrested the proofs of it from Catherine’s own hands, | 
but in his endeavour to transmit the packet to her, while 
he was yet in the power of the queen-mother, it had 
been irrecoverably lost.’ 

« Ventre saint gris!’ exclaimed Henri—« were there | 
such proofs ?” 

« The Chevalier Crichton affirmed that the packet | 
contained letters from the queen-mother, the Marechal 
de Tavanoes, and the Cardinal of Lorraine.” 

“ Diable !” cried the king, with vivacity, “those let- | 
ters were well worth the risk of a life, and would have 
obviated the necessity of bringing forward the scarce 
credible statement of your proselyte, Annunziata. Hea- 
ven grant they have not fallen again into Catherine’s 
clutches! It was a bold deed to tear her prey from the 
lioness, and this Crichton hath approved himself a cava- 
lier of no mean prowess. One question more, good 
Chretien ; did not this Scotish knight promise to finish 
his adveiiture by delivering our captive cousin ?” 

“OF a verity, my liege, he did so,” returned the 
preacher, with some reluctance. 

«T knew as much,” said Henri, smiling—* Esclair- 
monde is now at the Louvre !—ha !” 

“In the train of the Queen Louise, whom she accom- 
panies at noon to the lists, where, by his majesty’s com- 
mands, she presides as sovereign arbitress. ‘To-night 
there is a new {éte and mask at the Louvre. Before that | 
time she must be delivered from thraldom, or her fate is 
sealed,” 

“ Before that hour she shall be delivered,” replied the 
king, “ or I will myself proclaim her rank before Henri 
and his assembled court. But time presses, good Chretien, 
and I must to the tiltyard.” 

“ Your majesty # 

“Is peremptory—headstrong—what you will! But | 
waste no more words wpon me. ‘larry bere till the | 
jousts are over, and I will rejoin you.” 

As he spoke, the king made a sign to the Baron de 
Rosni, who, with a glance of ineffable dis‘ain at the | 
menacing gestures of the scholars, instantly rejoined | 
him; and, after a little further conversation with the | 
preacher, and a valediction, which greatly scandalised | 
the good old man, proffered to his buxom hostess, Henri 
and his follower quitted the cabaret. 

They were about to mount the steeds awaiting their 
coming forth at the door of the tavern, when a band of | 
equerries, pages, and gentlemen ushers, in superb liveries | 
of crimson velvet, slashed with yellow satin, accompanied | 
by a crowd of trumpeters and hautboy players blowing | 
loud flourishes, rode furiously down the Rue Pelican, 
shouting as they passed—“ Way for the queen-mother— 
stand back—stand back.” Henri drew his cap closely 
over his brow at this intimation, and appeared to busy 
himself about the saddle of his charger. Presently ap- 
peared Catherine, mounted upon a beautiful Spanish 
jennet, and attended by her petite bande des dames, all 

















| and bore her back to her captors. 
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on horseback, on their way to the Louvre. It was im- 
possible to conceive a gayer or more attractive sight than 
this brilliant troop of youthful dames, each attended by 
a page habited in her colours, presented. Al! were 
masked in demi-vizards of various dyes, and the beholder, 
therefore, could do little more than guess at the loveli- 
ness of their lineaments. But the brightness of the orbs 
flashing through the apertures of those witching tourets 
de nez—the splendour of their attire—the grace they 
displayed on their steeds—the waving of their silken 
tresses—the elegance and lightness of their figures, left 
him in little incertitude as to the charms of feature thus 
enviously concealed from view. In spite of the risk in- 
curred by such a proceeding, Henri could not resist the 
temptation of stealing a glance at the fair equestrians as 


they passed in review before him; and as the person of 


one, who scemed to be more exquisitely proportioned 


sel (it was La Rebours) remarked to her companion— 
“Sante Marie! La Fosseuse, only see how much that 
soldier resembles the King of Navarre !” 

“Nenni!” returned La Fosseuse, pertly, “I discover 
no likeness—or, if there is any, the soldier has decided- 
ly the advantage over the monarch—his shoulders are 
bi oader.” 

“ Perbaps so,” sighed La Rebours; “ but the resem- 
blance is very remarkable.” And, as she turned her 
head to satisfy herself of the fact, the king had disap- 
peared. “ How very singular!” thought she, musing on 
the circumstance as she rode along. 

We will now return to the cabaret, and enquire afler 
the Gelosa. With difficulty the unbappy maiden mas- 
tered her terror when she perceived Ogilvy engaged in 
a second braw] with the scholars, and fourd herself de- 
serted by both her protectors ; but her alarm was greatly 
increased, when, after the departure of the Baron de 
Rosni, the menaces of the scholars assumed a more de- 
terniinately hostile shape; and the Scot was loudly 
threatened with death on all sides. Neither could the 
strong arms of Blount and the Swiss sergeant, nor the 
peaceful interposition of the preacher, avail to allay the 
storm. ‘They cried out loudly for bis blood, and swords 
and daggers were drawn—tables and benches overturned 
—glasses broken—deep and vindictive oaths uttered ; 
and a sanguinary conflict must have ensued had not the 
Chevalier du Guet and his two lieutenants, armed with 
partisans, and accompanied by several other personages 
in sable dresses, whose sallow countenances, as well as 
certain peculiarities in their costume, proclaimed them to 
be Italians, suddenly entered the tavern. The chief of 
the watch commanded peace in the king’s name; and, 
apprehensive of the consequences of a refusal to ohey 
his order, the combatants were compelled to sheath their 
But, in the mean time, another event occurred, 
which gave a new turn to the atlir, and served to re- 
awaken their suspended animosity. As her eye rested 
upon the new-comeis, Ginevra could not repress a faint 
scream, and, attracted by the sound, one of the foremost 
of their number instantly rushed towards her; and, ere 
the hapless maiden could offer any resistance, she found 
herself in the power of the followers of Gonzaga. To 
rush to her assistance, to extricate her from the grasp of 
her assailant, was with Ogilvy the work of a moment. 
But his assistance was inellectual. Ginevra only escaped 
from one hand to be retaken by the other. The Sor- 
bonist twined his arms round the form of the flying girl, 
Ogilvy, meanwhile, 
had not relinquished the grasp he had fixed upon the 
Italian. In the struggle that succeeded, a packet fell 
from the doublet of the latter. ‘The Scot recognised it 
at once, 

« Ah!” exelaimed he, setting his foot upon the pa- 
pers—* to the rescue, Blount—to the rescue—there is 
the object of our patron Crichton’s search—the docu- 
ments establishing the Princess Esclairmonde’s birth—to 
the 1escue—to the rescue !” ” 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the preacher; “to” 
his aid, young man. I would fain wield a sword in such 
a cause myself—help !—help !” 

Blount needed not this incitement to draw his sword. 
He threw himself resolutely upon the Italians, whose 
weapons were all directed against Ogilvy’s breast, and 
struck the foremost of them to the ground. But his 
purpose was checked by a sudden and fatal issue being 
put to the combat. One of the followers of Gonzaga, 
watching his opportunity, plunged his stiletto deeply 
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into Ogilvy’s breast. Without a groan, though he felt 
himself mortally wounded, the Scot now stooped down, 
and receiving, as he did, numberless wounds from his 
adversaries, obtained possession of the packet. 

“Take it,” said he, as with a dying effort he reached 
the Englishman’s side; “ you know its destination— 
heed me not—away—my strength will not avail me to 
fly—but my heart goes with you, and to my patron—tell 
him—but I cannot speak—go—go.” 

Uttering these woids, he committed the packet to 
Blount’s custody, and suddenly turning, confronted his 
adversaries with a look so fierce and desperate that the 
boldest of them shrank back appalled, 

“ Follow me, messire,” whispered Dame Fredegonde, 
who, under cover of the protecting arm of the Swiss 
sergeant, had ventured to approach the combatants ; 
“follow me,” said she, plucking Blount’s sleeve; “ and 
you too, worthy sir,” addressing the preacher; “ you 
can render little assistance to that dying man, and your 
preseiice will only incite these murtherous students to 
further acts of violence. Holy Virgin !—blessed Luther 
I mean—but I scarcely know what I am saying—that 
such a fray as this should have dishonoured my dwell- 
ing. Maitre Jacques, look to their swords—mercy upon 
us !—ward them off—I will find means to requite your 
valour—come along, messires—quick—gquick, this way— 
this way.” 

Blount looked irresolute. 

« By Saint Ben’et,” said he, “I never yet turned my 
back upon an enemy ; and I see not why I should fly for 
the first time when I have a friend to avenge.” 

“If thou wouldst indeed avenge me, tarry not,” cried 
Ogilvy. 

And, as he spoke, the sword of one of his antagonists 
was thrust through his body, and the Scot fell to the 
earth, 

* Let them not wholly triumph,” gasped the dying 
man—* ah! he escapes,” cried he, turning his glazing 
eyes in the direction of Blount, who, defended by the 
nervous arm and huge falchion of the Swiss, as well as 
by the dreaded fangs of his dog Druid, and guided by 
the friendly hostess, speedily effected his retreat, together 
with the preacher, through a small doorway, not hitherto 
observed by the guests. As this door was closed and 
barricaded by #ie stalwart person of Maitre Jacques, a 
smile of exultation lighted up Ogilvy’s features : “I die 
content,” murmured he. 

At this moment a piercing shriek rent the air. It pro- 
ceeded from the Gelosa. Her captors were about to bear 
her off; but, finding she continued her outcries, one of 
then twisted a scarf round her throat in such a manner 
that it was impossible for the wretched maiden to utter 
This done, regarding neither the entrea- 
ties of Dame Fredegonde nor the impotent threats of 
Ogilvy, they disappeared with their prey. At the same 
time, the Chevalier du Guet and his attendants left the 
tavern. 

«« Recreants,” cried the Scot, who had raised himself 
upon one arm—* will none lend a hand to the rescue !— 
will none help her?) That youth, as you deem him, isa 
maiden in disguise—will ye stand by and see wrong done 
to a woman !—to the rescue, if ye te men!” 

«Think you we will defend thy leman, fool,” said the 
Sorbonist, with a derisive laugh, as be passed him. “ Our 
vengeance is now fully complete—thou art robbed of thy 
life and thy mistress—ha—ha! Come, comrades, let us 
to the lists. This augurs well. This Scot’s countryman 
may chance to meet a like downfall. We shall see. 
And hark ye, messires, if we can lay hands upon that 
heretic preacher, we will see if there is a billet to be 
found in the Pres-aux-clercs :— 


further sound. 


«+ Death to the Huguenot !—fagot and flame! 
Death to the Huguenot!—torture and shame ! 
Death! Death!’” 


And, all joining in this menacing chorus, the scholars 
left the cabaret. 

Scarcely had the reckless troop gained the street, when 
a band of men, wearing the livery of the Vicomte de 
Joyeuse, entered the chamber. 

“ Where is the youth whom we are to conduct from 
Paris?” asked their leader, glancing around in astonish- 
ment and alarm. 

“In the hands of. ” gasped Ogilvy. 

But, ere he could complete the sentence, the brave 
Scot became for ever silent. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PROCESSION. 
‘*Genets, coursiers, riches bardes, houssures, 
Plumars remplis d’orphaveries fines, 

Chanfrains dores a grans entrelassures, 

Armets luysans, bicquoquets, capelines, 

Bucques de pris, trés riches mantelines.” 

ANoreE DE La ViGve—Je Vergier d’ Honneur. 

As the hour for the opening of the lists drew nigh, all 
the avenues and approaches of the Louvre were thronged 
with eager and cirious crowds hurrying from each quar- 
ter to behold the chivalrous pageant. ‘Tis concourse 
consisted of every class of society to be found in the 
vast and miscellaneous population of Paris, from the 
sedate citizen and his demure spouse, to be distinguished 
by the propriety of their gear (costume being then sub- 
ject to royal ordinance), down to the rough and half 
clothed boatman who plied upon the Seine, and the sturdy 
artisan who haunted its banks, Nor must we omit a 
host of Jews, beggars, truands, and other nondescript 
vagabonds, who usually formed the mass of a Parisian 
crowd at the period of our narrative. Among these, the 
magistrates of the city, the provosts of the merchants, 
the echevins and their followers, in bipartite robes of crim- 
son, and tawny-coloured stuffs embroidered with a silver 
ship (the civic cognisance), the sergeants, archers, cross- 
bowmen, and arquebussiers of the town-guard, cut a 
conspicuous figure. As usually happens, however, where 
a crowd is collected, the softer sex predominated. For 
one steel or felt cap there were ten coifs of silk or linen, 


| Nor were the members of the various religious fraterni- 


ties wanting: the gray or russet frock—the cowl or 


' shaven head—and the long staff—might be detected amid 


the dense assemblage. Cordeliers, Carmelites, and Minims, 


| were mingled with the higher dignitaries of the church, 
| The students of the university, ever on the alert when a 
| spectacle was alout to take place, herded thither in vast 


| bands. 


Here came a courtly abbe—it was our acquaint- 
ance, Pierre de Bourdeille—upon a mule with its superb 
housings, followed by a train of richly clad lackeys. The 
mob doffed their caps as Brantome ambled on. Next 


| appeared, what in qur own time would be regarded with 


much merriment, but which was then a matter of too 
frequent occurrence (vide Sauval) to excite either sur- 


| prise or ridicule, a couple of gaily-attired youths mounted 
| upon the same steed—ihen a cavalier and dame likewise 
/on horseback, the latter seated en croupe on a velvet 


pillion, her featu:es concealed, as was the universal mode 


| with the ladies when out of doors, by a demi-mask. The 
| housings of the charger were unusually superb; his 
| broad imartingal and wide-reined bridle being of crimson 
| leather richly ornamented with gold. Next followed a 
| company of singly mounted cavaliers, with a host of va- 
| lets and attendants, arrayed in the extremity of the court 
| fashion, with dancing feathers and fluttering mantles; 





the curveting of their coursers, and the blows of their 
houssines, as they dashed recklessly onward, occasioned 
considerable confusion among the foot-passengers; and 
the smiles and compliments they lavished upon the fair 
citoyennes and their daughters hardly compensated 
the bluff burgesses for their own sprained shoulders and 
broken heads. Nevertheless, in spite of the jostling and 
hustling, the striving, straining, and squeezing, the ut- 
most good-humour prevailed ; but this, indeed, might be 
attributed to the presence of so many armed authorities. 

Loud shouts were now raised, and the multitude was 
pushed backward and driven into more compact masses, 
as the magnificent litter of the Queen of Navarre was 
borne along to the Louvre. In vain did the spectators 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of the features or person 
of the lovely Marguerite. A mask defied their scrutiny, 
and she leaned back in her carriage, as if anxious to 
elude observation. Not so her attendant, Torigni. The 
swanlike throat of the sprightly Florentine might be 
observed above the sides of the conveyance, and her 
snowy hand, divested of its glove and covered with 
rings, negligently arranged a raven ringlet. Marguerite’s 
litter swept by, and was followed by the huissiers and 
guard of the Governor of Paris. Rene de Villequier 
boasted the most magnificent caroche in Paris; and the 
vehicle which, upon this occasion, conveyed the portly 
person of the marquis, was little inferior in decoration 
and gilding, though somewhat different in construction, 
from our own lord mayor’s state equipage. 

Then came the trampling of hoofs, and the loud fanfares 





of trumpets, and the superbly accoutred band of Gas. 
con gentlemen—forty-five in number, whence their de. 
signation Jed by the Baron d’Epernon, wheeled 
into sight; the sunbeams brightly glancing upon their 
corslets and upon the tips of their lances. The last four. 
teen of this gallant company were sheathed in complete 
steel, with yellow scarfs crossing their burnished cuirasses, 
Two pages succeeded in the violet-coluured livery of the 
baron, with his blazon displayed upon their sleeves and 
doublets. Then came his esquires sustaining his shield, 
charged likewise with his cognisance ; and lastly ap- 
peared D’Epernon himself, in a costly suit of russet 
armour, enriched with chiseled arabesques and deep 
reliefs of gold. 

Scarcely had the admiration excited by the baron’s 
retinue subsided, ere the spectators were attracted towards 
a further display of knightly splendour. A flourish of 
trumpets, blown by six mounted men-at-arms, whose 
clarions were ornamented with silken bandrols fringed 
with gold, displaying the princely scutcheon of the family 
of Gonzaga, announced the approach of the Duke of 
Nevers. The duke rode a noble Arabian courser, and 
proceeded at a slow and stately pace. His valets and 
pages were more numerous than those of the Baron 
d’Epernon, and he was attended by four gentlemen 
ushers, who walked by his side bareheaded, with wands 
in their hands. He was fully armed in a suit of Milan 
steel of the finest workmanship. His breastplate was 
brighter than silver, and reflected the rays of the sun as 
from a dazzling mirror, His bourginot, as well as his 
corslet, was crusted with gold and pearls, and from his 
neck, suspended tu a chain of the same metal, hung the 
order of the Saint Esprit: a plume of white ostrich 
feathers nodded on his crest. His demeanour was so 
dignified, and his train so sumptuous, that his appear- 
ance was greeted by the assemblage with deafening ac- 
clamations—acknowledged by the proud duke with a 
haughty inclination of his head. Nor was the popular- 
itv of the wily Italian diminished, as his attendants 
showered among the mob broad silver pieces, for which 
they fought and scrambled. By his side, in his full ec- 
clesiastical costume of scarlet silk simar, with lawn sleeves 
and snowy rachet, and! upon a sleek, well-fed mule, led 
by two attendants, each of whom had a hand upon its 
bridle, rode Pierre de Gondi, bishop of Paris—a prelate 
in high ‘avour with the queen-mother, to whom, indeed, 
he owed his elevation. ‘There was something sinister 
in the dark and shifting glance of this churchman of 
Florentine origin, which seemed to confirm the horrible 
reports that prevailed as to the motives of Catherine’s 
predilection for him. But, be this as it may, the hypo- 
critical smile which now lighted up his sallow features 
was construed by the observers into an expression of in- 
finite benevolence, the rather that his almoner, who fol- 
lowed closely at his heels, distributed his dole with no 
sparing hand. 

Immediately behind the suite of the Duc de Nevers 
came an esquire of Vincenzo de Gonzaga, bearing « small 
triangular shield, painted white, on which appeared the 
device of a sable mask, inscribed with the motto Vendetta. 
This esquire wore the livery of the prince (the combined 
hues of red and yellow), displayed in the flowing satin 
housings of his steed, traversed with broad cross-bars of 
orange and crimson, in his slashed velvet doublet, haut- 
de-chausses of different dyes, and parti-coloured plumes. 
Next advanced a band of youthful pages magnificently 
attired, and mounted on coursers caparisoned in cloth of 
gold, barred like the housings of the esquire, the stripes 
being described upon their gorgeous trappings by alter- 
nate lines of frieze-wrought and smooth-beaten tissue. 
Upon the silken just-au-corps of each page was em- 
broidered in golden thread the ducal badge of Mantua 
and Montferrat. So gorgeous were their appointments 
in detail, that their bonnets, shoes, saddles, bridles, and 
even the scabbards of their rapiers, blushed with crim- 
son velvet. Then followed a host of lackeys on foot, 
similarly, though less splendidly arrayed ; then another 
esquire, sustaining the tri-coloured lance of the prince, 
decorated with silken pennoncel; then two foot-pages 
attired in habiliments of cloth of gold and silk, leading 
his steed—a mighty Allemayne charger, with eyes of 
flame, expanded nostril, and pawing hoof—furnished for 
Gonzaga’s use by the provident Duc de Nevers. Thick 
crimson velvet housings, inwoven with the ducal cogni- 
sance, covered this noble animal and descended almost 
to his pastern joints: the saddle was of velvet, of the 
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ame hue as the rest of the harness—the chamfrin, or 
beadpieee, was of gilded mail, with a short projecting 
steel pike, and tufts of scarlet and saffron-stained plumes 
adorned his front and croup. 

Lastly, armed cap-a-pie, in a suit of black mail, em- 
bossed with gold and precious stones, rode the Prince 
Vincenzo. A garde-bras, or hautepiéce, as it was sub- 
sequently termed, covered the front of his cuirass, and 
defended his throat and left arm so far as the gauntlet; 
but, being of a single piece, and introduced in those 
later days of chivalry for the better conservation of the 
jousters, the posture assumed by the knight who adopted 
this safeguard in the combat became fixed and unalter- 
able as that of a statue—his right arm alone being left at 
liberty. A tall egret of sable feathers shadowed his helm; 
and with his visor closed, and maintaining, of necessity, 
astern and moveless attitude, Gonzaga passed slowly 
onward. His cortége was completed by another band of 
gaudy valets, and the minstrels, who enlivened the pro- 
cession with the tambour, the cornet, and the clarion. 

A fresh clangour of trumpets admonished the specta- 
tors that other comers were at hand ; and the announce- 
ment was speedily followed by the brilliant retinue of 
the Vicomte de Joyeuse, which, if it could not vie with 
that of Gonzaga in magnificence, surpassed it in number 
and consequence, consisting of a throng of lordlings and 
youthful gentlemen of the best families of France, who 
were eager upon this occasion to array themselves under 
the banners of their monarch’s chief favourite, and to 
distinguish themselves with the snowy scarf which he 
had adopted as his ensign. It was true the same prodi- 
gality of cloth of gold and velvet was not here exhibited 
as in the preceding cavalcade :— 


“ Mais de harnois, ne d’armuie de jouste 
Ne leur failloit une petite piéce.” 


There was no lack of “ tilting furniture, emblazoned 
shields.” A gayer troop was never seen. Nor could a 
greater contrast have been found to that which preceded 
it. The vivacity of their hilarious leader seemed to have 
diffused itself throughout his company. Success ap- 
peared to be written in their beaming features. Nothing 
was heard but shouts of laughter and the jingling of 
arms; nothing seen but the waving of plumes and ban- 
ners, the glimmer of helm and spear, and caracoling of 
coursers. 

Completely armed in a suit of polished steel, Joyeuse 
rode a charger barded with ung bel et grand couvre- 
chief of silver tissue, edged with uzure fringe ; and wore 
a scarf of white silk, richly embroidered, thrown across 
his left shoulder. From his morion floated a lambrequin 
of slashed satin, and his surcoat was decorated with his 
armorial bearings. His handsome countenance was riant 
with gaiety; and he conversed in an animated manner 
with a knight who careered by his side, and upon whom, 
even more than the vicomte, the attention of the gazers 
was fixed. 

Nor was the appearance of this cavalier undeserving 
the admiration he excited. He seemed the very mirror 
of chivalry. The experienced horseman applauded the 
consummate grace with which he sat his courser (a 
powerful and beautifully-formed bay, whose skin shone 
almost as brightly as his rider’s coat of mail), and the 
ease with which he ever and anon compelled him to 
perform the balotades, croupades, and other graces of the 
high manége, alluded to in the following alliterative 
verses— 

“ Vite virade, 
Pompante pannade, 
Saut soulevant, 
Prompte petarrade,” 


while the female portion of the assemblage marveled at 
the exceeding beauty of feature disclosed by the open 
visor of his casque, and the manly symmetry of the 
limbs, defined by his light and curiously-fashioned breast- 
plate, “ brassards, cuissards, jamb, and solleret.”” The 
housings of his steed were of white damask, diapered 
with gold, and bordered with minever. His chamfrin 
was decorated like that of Gonzaga, with a superb honpe 
de plumes, and similarly accoutred. From the crest of 
the knight depended a lambrequin of slashed silk; and 
his surcoat was woven with his blazon, a lion rampant 
azure, armed, and langued gules, 

Following this preux chevalier rode two esquires, in 
Jiveries of azure and white; the one carrying his painted 





ribands—the gage, doubtless, of the dame in whose 
honour he was about to run a course: the other bearing 
a silver shield, with the device of a dragon vert, spouting 
out fire—and the motto Loyal au mort inscribed in blue 
characters upon a scroll. 

When it became known to the assemblage that this 
knight, in whom all felt so much interest, was no other 
than the Admirable Crichton, the adversary of the Prince 
of Mantua, their acclamations were so loud and deafen- 
ing, and the efforts of those in the rear so strenuous to 
obtain a nearer view of his person and features, that it 
required the application of both partisan and sword on 
the part of the attendants, to keep back the rabble— 
while the object of their curiosity, apprehensive of some 
such tumult taking place as occurred on the preceding 
day at the university, was fain to set spurs to his charger, 
and to urge his companions into a quicker movement, in 
order to escape from observation. 

« By my halidom!” exclaimed Joyeuse, as they reach- 
ed the grand portal of the Louvre, and found the space 
before it invested with a gay confusion of litters, caroches, 
steeds, lackeys, and pages, in their various and resplen- 
dent liveries—*“to judge from this rout, we shall have 
goodly attendance at our jousting. You must do your 
devoir gallantly, mon cher, for you will have the eyes of 
all the chivalry and beauty of France upon you. ‘There 
is not a magnate of our court whose colours I do not 
discern amid yon rout of servitors. But we are late. 
Those knaves in the slashed doublets form part of the 
train of our challenger’s padrino. Gonzaga is already 
in the steccato.” 

“ Better be the last to enter the field than the first to 
quit it,” replied Crichton, smiling. “ But whom have 
we here? By Saint Andrew! my gossip, Chicot. So 
ho! Bayard,” cried he, patting the neck of bis charger, 
who, obedient to his voice, instantly stood still; but 
evincing his impatience by arching his neck, champing 
at the bit, snorting, and pawing the ground. What 
wouldst thoy ?’’ demanded the Scot, as the jester ap- 
proached him with an odd serio-comic look. 

“I am the bearer of avcartel to thee,” replied the jester, 
in a tone of mock defiance. 

“ Gramercy—gossip—a challenge !” ejaculated Crich- 
ton; “from thy brother, Siblot, to shiver a marotte 
against his cock’s-comb !—ha! But knowest thou not 
wat, by the laws of honour, I am restrained from 
entering into a second quarrel until my first be dis- 
posed of ?” 

“T know it,” answered Chicot, in an under tone. 
« But thou must offer some response, yea or nay, to my 
appeal. Here is the missive,” added he, delivering a 
perfumed note, sealed, and secured with a silken thread, 
to the Scot ; “ peruse it, and deliver me thine answer, 
without wrong or supersticerie.” 

“The cipher of Marguerite de Valois,” exclaimed 
Crichton, as he regarded the billet; “ nay, then, itis in- 
deed a combat & outrance.” 

“I would advise you to decline the encounter, or rather 
peaceably to arrange it,” returned the jester; “ but, in 
the mean time, will it please you to read the cartel, and 
to furnish me with some token of your intentions, to 
convey to my royal mistress ?” 

Crichton hastily broke open the seal, and, as his eye 
glanced over the contents of the note, a slight. flush of 
anger rose upon his cheek. 

“TI will rather perish than accept the terms she pro- 
poses,” murmured he, tearing it in pieces, and scattering 
the fragments to the breezes. 

“ Hold, gossip,” cried Chicot, “reserve that thread of 

gold; Iam to take that to her majesty as a sign of your 
acquiescence,” 
« Never!” answered Crichton, sternly ; “ tell her I have 
burst her chains, She would have sume token—'tis 
well,” added he, withdrawing his gauntlet from his hand, 
and giving the bezoar-ring to the jester, “let this gem 
be a proof to her that I neither fear her, threats nor will 
accept of her tenderness.” 

“ At least beware of- ”” but, ere the jester’s warning 
could be concluded, Crichton had given the rein to his 
steed, and dashed swiftly through the gateway. 

“ Par Sainct Fiacre en Brie!” cried Uhicot, looking 
after him, with a smile of derision. ‘I will prove a 
better friend to thee than thou deservest. This ring will 
well beseem my own finger, while this thiead,” added 
he, picking up the fastening of the billet, “ will perfectly 


, 








content her jealous majesty of Navarre. For what saith 
the good Pantagruel, 


“«¢ Paternostres et oraisons 
Sont pour ceux-la qui les retiennent : 
Ung fifre allant en fenaisons, 
Est plus fort que deux qui en viennent.’” 


And, chanting this wholesome advice “ de la marraine 
de mon grand-pére,” he entered the lofty portal of the 
Louvre, 


——— 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE LISTS, 
“Ce jour de may en beau harnois de guerre 
Nous joustames assez doucettement, 
Et de noz fais qui en voudroit enquerre 


Icy n‘en fais mencion autrement.” 
Louis bE Beavveau—Le pas de la Bergicre 


Accompanied by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, Crichtow 
now rode into the champclos appointed for the combat. 
Erected within a garden, or court, as it might more pro- 
perly be termed, at the back of the Louvre, the lists were 
elevated to the height of the thighpiece of the jousters, 
and extended to the length of sixty yards—while the 
space within the barriers, being carefully sanded and 
cleared of all impediments, presented a very advantageous 
arena for the exhibition of knightly prowess, 

Along the fagade of the palace, on a level with the 
windows, now thrown open for the convenience of the 
spectators, was raised a temporary balcony, descending 
in wide steps, and hung with magnificent tapestry. Di- 
vided, at certain distances, into open canopies, fashioned 
of the richest brocade, decorated with fleurs-de-lis ciphers 
and escutcheons, and fluttering with silken streamers, 
this balcony occupied one side of the quadrangular court. 
At the farther extremity of the lists stood a grand roofed 
gallery, supported by heavy pillars, destined for the recep- 
tion of the three queens, their attendants, and dames of 
honour. ‘The curtains and hangings of this splendid 
structure were of gridelin velvet, flowered with ciphers 
of silver—displaying in the centre a vast argent shield, 
emblazoned with the royal escutcheon of France. At 
the right of the tiltyard was placed a scaffold, with pali- 
sades, reserved for Montjoie, the king-of-arms, the mar- 
shals, and judges of the field; and next to this, undera 
canopy fretted with gold, ran a line of tabourets. set apart 
for the favourites of Henri lIlI., in the centre of which was 
a raised velvet fauteuil for his majesty’s own occupation. 
At either end stood two pavilions of striped silk, for the 
use of the esquires, armourers, and other attendants of 
the combatants. Upon a low scaffold to the left of the 
grand gallery, guarded by four officials, disguised in the 
ghastly leaden-coloured hood called the chaperon, and 
surrounded by a band of halberdiers, stood Ruggieri, with 
his hands folded upon his bosom, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. 

Indicating to his retinue the position they were to 
occupy, Joyeuse rode through the entrance of the lists 
and joined the marshals of the field. Crichton followed 
more slowly. The breast of the Scot beat high as he 
gazed upon the inspiring scene. The morning was 
bright and beautiful; the sunbeams glanced on casque, 
on corsict, and on the thousand dies of banner and bla- 
zon; the soft breeze, tempered by the genial warmth of 
approaching spring, served with its freshening breath to 
give enthusiasm to the heart and vigour to the frame ; 
and so fully did Crichton feel the influence of these 
stirring thoughts, that, spurring his charger, he com- 
pelled him to perform a demivolte in the air, and then to 
career round the arena, All was animation and excite« 
ment. The rustle of silks, the pleasant sound of gentle 
voices, the flash of brilliants from above, announced the 
arrival of the anges de paradis (as they were rap- 
turously termed by the minstrels) in the balconies. Each 
casement of the Louvre poured forth its stream of beauty ; 
and as our hero gazed upon those lovely and high-born 
dames, whose natural charms were heightened to the 
utmost by the aid of costliest ornament and dress, he 
felt his bosom beat with redoubled ardour. Reining 
his steed, he paused to look around. On all sides were 
ranged dense masses of spectators, over whose uncovered 
heads bristled the glancing pikes and hulberts of the 
sergeants. On the right of the royal gallery were ar- 
rayed the fourteen followers of the Baron d’Epernon, 
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glistening in steel, and headed by the tase ‘himself: on 
the left, behind the scaffold of the astrologer, the sump- 
tuous retinue of the Duc de Nevers, Bands of cava- 
liers, who, on the appearance of the dames on the bal- 
cony, regardless of the interdiction of the heralds, had 
dashed into the course, were now seen extending their 
lances towards its sides, from whence fell a shower of 
wreaths, bracelets, and scarfs, which were speedily at- 
tached to sallade and spear. Much occupation was thus 
given to the king-of-arms and the marshals, whose pro- 
vince was to maintain a clear field ; and the champions, | 
waving their hands to the mistresses of their hearts, 
quitted the ring. Amid the subordinate officers of the 
tiltyard, we must not omit to enumerate the pursuivants, 
the trumpeters, with their clarions dressed with silken 
flags, and troops of minstrels stationed at each outlet. 

A shout was now raised by the crowd, and the Scot’s 
attention was directed towards the grand gallery ,in which 


the Queen Louise and her demoiselles made their ap- | 


Amid the latter Crichton at once distin- 
guished Esclairmonde. The Princess of Conde, as we 
shall henceforth style her, was perfectly pale; but her 
want of colour in no wise detracted from her loveliness. 
On the contrary, she had never before appeared so em- 


pearance. 


inently beautiful in the eyes of her lover; nor had he | 


heretofore, as he thought, remarked so much dignity and 
self-possession in her demeanour. In fact, the events of 


the last night, and the knowledge so recently and mys- | 


teriously acquired of her exalted origin, had worked a 
sudden but entire change in Esclairmonde’s character. 
She was no longer an orphan maiden without name and 
without family. 
been hitherto unconscious, kindled within her bosom— 
and a resolution, as yet wholly unknown to her, animate 
and sustain her spirits against the perils and difficulties 
to which she was exposed. This new-sprung courage 
was the more fully proved in the ordeal to which she 
was shortly afterward subjected in an interview with 


Catherine de Medicis and Marguerite de Valois, both of | 


whom, with their attendants, now entered the gallery. 
But her firmness failed her not in this trial; and she 
returned the scrutinising look of the queen-mother with 
a glance as lofty as her own. Marguerite was all smiles 
and courtesy : 
trusied, and Crichton, who was well acquainted with 
Marguerite’s talent for dissimulation, read, in her pro- 
fessions of friendship and winning attentions, the dead- 
liest treachery. These greetings concluded, Esclair- 
monde, at the request of the Queen Louise, took the 
throne appointed for her as sovereign arbitress of the 
tourney—a chair placed a little in advance of the royal 
seats, und so situated as to make her the principal object 
of attraction to the spectators. 
of white damask, flowered with silver, with sleeves of 
snowy silk, of the ample mode of the period, embroidered 
with roseate and green pearls. 
lists appeared so attractive ; and a mur.nur of admiration 


arose from the multitude as she became more fully re- | 


vealed to their view. 


At this moment the gaze of the princess fell upon the | 


knightly figure of her lover, who, bending to his saddle- 
bow, gracefully tendered his homage. As she returned 
his salutation Esclairmonde trembled, and her courage 
entirely forsook her. Crichton perceived the change in 
her deportment; and anxious, if possible, to dissipate 
her anxiety, compelled his steed into its liveliest cara- 
coles ; and was about to quit the field, when his progress 
was arrested by loud cries of “Woel! Noel !—vive le 
roi—vive le roi.” Fanfares of trumpets and the clash 
of cymbals succeeded, and Henri, fully aud magnificently 
armed, entered into the arena.. He was attended by the 
Marquis de Villequicr, Saint Luc, and a courtly throng. 
The royal charger (a snowy Arabian) was caparisoned 
with sweeping bardes of crimson velvet-— 


“ Toutes chargées de riche orphaverie,” 


and figured with golden fleurs-de-lis, Courteously sa- 
luting the Scot, and bidding him prepare for the signal 
of the combat, which would be shortly given, Henri di- 
rected his course towards the grand gallery, and, address. 
ing Esclairmonde, solicited a favour at ber hands, that 
he might break a lance in her behalf. Unable to refuse 
his request, Esclairmonde took a string of pearls from 
her rich auburn tresses, and despatched it to the monarch 
by a page. Acknowledging the boon with a smile of 
gratification, and passing many well-tarned compliments 


She now felt a pride, of which she had | 


bat the smile of a rival is seldom to be | 


Her costume was a robe | 


Never had queen of the | 


CRICHTON, 


a | | upon her charms, Henri iri proceeded to hold a . brief con- 


| ference with the Duc de Nevers. 

Crichton, meantime, rode into the pavilion appro- 
priated to his attendants, the hangings of which were 
| closely drawn after him. Dismounting from his steed, 
| he was presently joined by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, 
| Montjoie, and Pierre de Gondi, by the latter of whom 
| the customary oaths of the combat were adininistered. 
| Kissing the crucifix and the Te igitur, the Scot next 
| submitted himself to his armorer, who riveted upon his 
| cuirass a placcate of shining steel, similar to that borne 
| by Gonzaga. Being thus fully equipped for the fight, 
notwithstanding the increased weight of his armour, he 
vaulted into the saddle without the aid of the stirrup, 
and, taking his lance from his esquire, awaited the signal 
for the combat, 

Henri, having by this time taken his seat beneath the 
| canopy, gave with his baton a signal to Montjoie, the 
king-at-arms, whe, attended by two heralds, advanced, 
; amid a flourish of clarious and hautboys, towards the 
|centre of the arena; and, commanding silence, pro- 
claimed with a loud voice the names and titles of the 
appellant and the defendant, together with their cause 
of quarrel, prohibiting all persons whatsoever, on pain 
of death, from offering any interruption, by word or sign, 
to the combat. Fresh fanfares of trumpets succeeded 
this ceremonial, duting which all eyes had been fixed 
upon Ruggieri, who, though pale as death, maintained a 
| composed and resolute demeanour, ever and anon steal- 
| ing a glance towards the gallery in which sat the queen- 
mother. Silence being once more restored, Montjoie 
cried aloud, “ Faites vos devoirs, chevaliers.” On the 
third call the curtains of the pavilions were swiftly drawn 
aside, and both knights issued forth, each taking up his 
| position at the right of the barriers, Esclairmonde’s 
| bosom palpitated with emotion as she beheld the stately 
| figure of her lover, cased in steel, thus suddenly set 
| before her, and recognised her own gage upon his lance’s 
point. Any fears she might have entertained for his 
| safety vanished in his presence : and, with a heart throb- 
| bing with expectatiun, she beard the first blast of the 

clarion seund for the hostile career. A profound hush 
| now reigned throughout the assemblage. Even the royal 
tenants of the gallery rose and advanced towards its edge, 
aud Marguerite de Valois, disregarding Montjoie’s in- 
junction, leaned over the side of the balcony and waved 
her hand. Crichton perceived the action, and, unable 
otherwise to account for it, attributed it to some return 
of tenderness on the part of the impassioned queen. 
Again the trumpet sounded, and, as this blast was blown, 
Crichton struck his spurs into his steed, executing a 
| demivolte to the right, while he slightly raised his lance 
in the air, bringing the truncheon within a few inches 
of his thigh, in readiness for the career. In this action 
| was displayed the unequaled grace and dexterity in the 
management of his steed, for which the Scot was so 
|eminently distinguished. The martial notes of the 
clarion now resounded for the third time, and hurling a 
| gauntlet to the ground, Montjoie shouted, in a voice of 
thunder, “ Laissez-les aller—luissez-les aller !” 

Swift as the bolt from the cloud did Crichton, at this 
| signal, speed from his post. As the-steed started on his 
rapid carcer, the Scot, guick as thought, raised the trun- 
cheon of his lance to a level with his line of vision, and 
then, firmly fixing it in its rest, declined its point towards 
the left ear of his charger as he approached within some 
half dozen paces of his adversary, and directed his aim 
against the upper part of his helm. Both lances were 
shivered as the champions metin mid career. Gonzaga’s 
mark had been the same as that of his antagonist, but 
the point of his lance glanced off the sharp gorget of the 
plasiron ; while the blow of Crichton, taking place upon 
the crest of the prince, carried off the panache with 
which it was surmounted, and scattered the plumes far 
and wide over the field. Neither, however, had been 
dismounted ; and as each knight gracefully brought his 
steed to a rest, and burled away the truncheon of his 
broken lance, he opened his gauntlet to show that he had 
sustained no injury from the encounter. 

Snatching fresh lances from the attendants, the com- 
batants again started on a new career. In this second 
attainte the advantage was decidedly in favour of the 
Scot; his lance striking his adversary’s visor, and stag- 
gering him so much that he could with difficulty rein in 
his charger. Notwithstanding the shock he had sus- 
tained, the prince seized a sharp-pointed lance from his 








esquire, and, bidding a pursuivant communicate his j in- 
tentions to his opponent, prepared himself for the final 
course, 

The excitement of the spectators was now raised to 
the highest pitch. On the issue of this trial depended 
the fate of the accused, and the movements of the com- 
batants were watched with intense interest. For the 
third time they started upon their career. Upon this 
occasion the steel edge of Gonzaga’s lance drew sparkles 
from the beaver of the Scot, as it came in contact with 
his helin; but the blow, though well directed, could not 
shake the firm horseman in his saddle. Not so was it 
with Gouzaga. The stroke of Crichton, into which he 
had throwu ail his force, was dealt with such resolution 
upon the visor of Vincenzo, that, unable to resist its vio- 
lence, and still maintaining his bold of the bridle, horse 
and rider were hurled backward upon the dust. 

Instantly recovering his feet, and unclasping his visor, 
with a countenance flushed with shame and fury, the 
prince walked across the lists to the tribunal of the 
judges, and clairsed in a haughty tone to be allowed the 
privilege of the combat with the sword. This request 
was peremptorily refused; but Crichton, riding up at 
the same moment, generously seconded his adversary’s 
request, and refusing to consider the triumph he had ob. 
tained as decisive, Montjoie’s objections were overruled, 
and the combatants retired to renew their conflict with 
different weapons, The cheers, meanwhile, from the 
lookers-on were almost stunning ; and the courtesy of 
the Scot was on all hands loudly applauded. 

Crichton now withdrew to the pavilion, where his 
armorer unbraced his hautepiéce and furnished him with 
another and lighter morion of Damascus steel, crested 
with a tall cluster of white feathers. A long estoc was 
girt to his side, and to the pummel of his saddle was 
fastened a keen, well-tempered miséricorde. Thus ac- 
coutred, he mounted a light agile barb, sent to him by 
the Vicomte de Joyeuse, as being fitter for the rapid and 
furious passades he would now have to perform than his 
own charger, and returned to the lists “ bien gentement 
ferant de Vesperon.” 

Meanwhile, the barriers which traversed the arena had 
been removed, and the space was left vacant for the com- 
bat. As he passsed through the outer pales, his visor 
was raised, and he cast a look towards the gallery in 
which Esclairmonde was seated.. The princess rose as 
he appeared and gracefully saluted him, _JCrichton Te- 
turned her greeting, and unsheathing his sword, kissed 
the hilt as if he had vowed to draw it in her name. 
The action was not unobserved by Marguerite de Valois, 
over whose countenance came a sudden and fearful 
change. The Vicomte de Joyeuse on the one hand, and 
the Duc de Nevers on the other, had, in the interim, 
marked out upon the sand of the tiltyard a circular space, 
within the limits of which it was necessary that the 
combatants should keep. Armed in all respects like his 
antagonist, and similarly mounted, Gonzaga now rode 
into the lists) Making a motion to the Duc de Nevers 
that he desired an instant’s speech of the Chevalier 
Crichton apart from their parrains, he rode towards the 
Scot, who sheathed his sword as he drew nigh and ad- 
vanced to meet him. This proceeding on the part of the 
prince was watched with great anxiety by the spectators, 
who were apprehensive lest they should lose the most 
interesting part of the anticipated spectacle. Their 
doubts, however, were quickly relieved as they noted 
the imperious gestures of Gonzaga, and the correspond- 
ing haughtiness with which they were received by his 
adversary. 

« Chevalier Crichton,” said the prince, in a deep low 
tone—* I am aware that by the laws of arms | am al- 
ready vanquished, and not more so by your address than 
by your generosity, So much am I beholden to you for 
the opportunity you have afforded me of redeeming my 
honour, that I would evince my sense of your high and 
chivalrous conduct by the protier of my friendship, if so 
be you will accept it in ‘lieu of doing battle upon a er 
rel which methinks might be easily adjusted.” 

« Prince of Mantua,” replied Crichton, courteously— 
“T should be proud to accept your friendship could I 
do so without impeachment of my honour. But it may 
not be. I have denounced Ruggieri as false and perjured : 
an enemy of God, and a traitor to his king. You have 
falsified my charge—and I must make good my accusa- 
tion with my sword.” 

« Enough,” replied the prince, haughtily—* once and 
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again, I thank you. You have now liberated me from 
the weigit of obligation under which my spirit laboured. 
The combat which ensues must be a duel to the death. 
Your generosity might have restrained my arm. It is 
now free to strike—and, by Saint Paul, ! charge you 
look well to yourself.” 

«“ To your post, then, prince,” replied Crichton, stern- 
ly ; “and by the aid of God, our Lady, and Saint George, 
the good knight, I will approve with my body against 
your body the justice of my quarrel.” 

Saying which, with a proud salutation, he closed the 
visor of his helm, and backed his charger till he brought 
him on a line with the Vicomte de Joyeuse, while Gon- 
zaga, turning his horse’s head, rejoined his sponsor and 
second the Duc de Nevers. 

After some little further delay, the combatants, placed 
about forty paces asunder, awaited, with rapier drawn 
and beaver up, the fulfilment of the trumpeter’s devoir. 
As the third charge was sounded, grasping the rein firm- 
ly with his left hand, plunging his spurs up to the rowel 
in the flanks of his steed, and raising his sword-arm in 
the air, each champion dashed furiously against the other, 
dealing, as he passed him, a mandritta, or blow from 
right to lefi, on his antagonist’s casque, and then, wheel- 
ing suddenly round, performed a demivolte with curvets, 
and, returning with the same fury as before, reiterated 
his stroke. Upon the third encounter, executing a shorter 
demivolte, Crichton turned sharply round and faced his 
assailant. Continuing their curvets and voltes, each 
champion then discharged a succession of imbrocatas 
and riversas upon his enemy’s morion and breustplate. 
No attempt on either side, on the onset, appeared to be 
made to ward off those blows, but on the third volte 
Crichton directed a heavy stramazone (or cutting blow) 
against Gonzaga’s crest. ‘I'he prince raised his estoc to 
beat away the blow, but the weapon flew from his grasp, 
and so terrible was the stroke that Crichton’s own blade 
shivered to the hilt. Plucking his dagger from its sheath, 
and grasping it in his right hand, each now spurred his 
steed close to that of his antagonist. Accustomed to 
this species of encounter, the animals stood stock still. 
Crichton then grasped the left hand of his enemy, and 
a deadly struggle ensued. 

It was evident to the spectators that a few more blows 
would now decide the conflict, and their interest rose 
in proportion. Not abreath wasdrawn. Esclairmonde 
leaned over the balcony with a look as if her own life 
hung upon that of her lover. Nor could Catherine de 
Medicis, whose cause was leagued with that of the op- 
posite party, control her anxiety. At this moment, a 
voice, soft and low, in whose tones, altered as they were 
by passion, she yet recognised those of Marguerite de 
Valois, reached the ear of the Princess of Conde. 

«“T would give my soul to perdition,” said the Queen 
of Navarre, “ to see the poniard of Gonzaga pierce the 
heart of his enemy.” 

“For pity’s sake—whérefore ?” asked the princess, 
without removing her gaze from the combatants. 

“To be avenged of thee,” answered Marguerite, in a 
hollow voice. 

“ Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the princess—« thy 
horrible wish is accomplished—he falls—he falls !”” 

In the struggle it appeared that the dagger of the 
prince, glancing from the corslet of the Scot, had dan- 
gerously wounded the steed of the latter in the neck. 
The blood gushed in torrents from the deep gash, and 
the horse reeled with faintness. Pursuing an advantage 
obtained contrary to the laws of the combat, which for- 
hade hurt to be done to the charger, Gonzaga threw him- 
self furiously upon his antagonist, endeavouring to drive 
him beyond the boundary described upon the arena ; but 
Crichton, feeling his steed totter under him, avoided the 
blow by leaning backward; and, disengaging at the 
same momeut his feet from the stirrup, leaped to the 
ground, and, ere the prince could regain his balance, 
seized him by the arm, and dragged him from the saddle. 

The conflict was now continued on foot. Blow after 
blow was dealt upon helm and cuirass, The tiltyard 
rang like the forge of an armorer. Hacked off by the 
trenchant edges of the poniards, chips of the gold em- 
bossments and enamel strewed the arena, promising a 
rich barvest for the heralds. Gonzaga displayed all tLe 
address of a finished man-at-arms. In strength he was 
evidently inferior to his antagonist, but so expert was 
he in the use of the dagger, so dexterous in avoiding 
fayns and thrusts which must have proved fatal had they 
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taken effect, that the spectators felt doubtful as to the 
issue of the strie. At length, the poniard of Crichton, 
driven through the vantbrace of the prince, but without 
inflicting more than a trifling scratch, snapped in twain, 
and he appeared at the mercy of hisopponent. Ruggieri 
lifted up his hands, and uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“ Now Heaven be praised !” cried Catherine de Medi- 
cis—* the right will triumph.” 

“He is not yet vanquished, madam,” exclaimed Es- 
clairmonde—* and, trust me, the right wi// triumph.” 

As she spoke, the prince advanced his dagger’s point 
to the throat of Crichton, and, glancing at him through 
the bars of his visor, commanded him to yield. 

« Yield,” replied Crichton, fiercely —“ it is a word I 
have never pronounced. Let this decide the combat.” 

Saying which, with the broken blade of his poniard 
he delivered so terrible a blow upon the morion of the 
prince, that head and casque appeared to be crushed by 
it. Gonzaga fell without sense or motion, a stream of 
gore flowing frora out bis visor, 

“Yield, prince,” exclaimed Crichton, stooping over 
him, and snatching the dagger from his loosening grasp, | 
“or, by Saint Andrew! you have breathed your last.” 

But Gonzaga answered not. 

At this moment the Duc de Nevers and the Vicomte 
de Joyeuse, followed by Montjoie and his attendants, 
spurred their horses to the spot. 

« The victory is yours, Chevalicr Crichton ; slay him | 
not,” cried the duke, flinging himself from his steed : 
“ha!” exclaimed he, as he regarded the motionless form 
of the prince—*you have destroyed the hopes of my 
brother of Mantua. By Saint Francis! you shall an- 
swer to me for this deed.” 

“ If the prince is slain, he hath perished in the quarrel 
he himself provoked,” replied Crichton, sternly —* to 
yourself, my lord, or to others of his house, I will an- 
swer for what I have done.” 

“The prince, your nephew, hath been fairly van- 
quished, my lord,” said Joyeuse; “and the only felon | 
stroke dealt during the combat was that by which yon | 
bleeding charger was wounded.” | 

* And that was accidental,” said Crichton. 

By this time the attendants had unclasped Vincenzo’s 
helmet, and, though stunned and wounded by the con- 
cussion, his life was evidently not in danger. Satisfied 
with this examination, the duke became eager in his 
apologies to the Scot for the impatience he had exhibited ; 
and his excuses being courteously accepted, he next di- 
rected his followers to remove the senseless body of the 
prince from the field. While this took place, amid the 
shouts of the spectators, and a loud flourish of trum- 
pets, Crichton proceeded to the canopy occupied by the 
king, and prostrated himself before him. Henri greeted 
him with a smile, and, raising him from the ground, 
passed many encomiums upon the bravery he had dis- 
played. 

“You have approved yourself a loyal and valiant 
knight,” said he, « Chevalier Crichton, and have fully | 
established the truth of the charge you brought yester- | 
night against the traitor Ruggieri. His guilt admits of | 
no further justification. Quia transivit in rem judica- | 
tam, et judicatum debet inviolabiliter observari, as is | 
appointed by the ordinance of our predecessor, the good 
king Philippe-le-Bel, respecting the judicial combat. 
Par la mort-Dieu! the Place de Greve shall blaze this 
night with his funeral pyre. Let him be removed to the 
Chatelet, and see whether the question will extract the 
truth from his lips.” 

“ My gracious liege,” said Crichton, “I crave a boon 
at your i.ands.” 

“ Name it,” replied the king; “if it refer not to one 
whom we will not name, it is yours ere asked.” 

« Let the punishment to which you have condemned 
the traitor Ruggieri be commuted into perpetual exile.” 

«“ Do I hear you rightly?” asked Henri, in surprise, 

« Grant me his life, sire, upon the terms I shall pro- 
pose to him,” continued Crichton. 

« He is in your hands—deal with him as you see fit- 
ting,’ returned Henri. “ Bring hither the traitor,” added 
he, speaking to his attendants, “and let him now be 
confronted with bis accuser.” : k 

And, half dead with terror, the astrologer was dragged 
by his hooded attendants into the king’s presence, amid 
the execrations of the spectators. 

«“ Cosmo Ruggieri, thy guilt is fully approved,” said 
Henri, sternly—*thy sentence, whether of death or ban- 














ishment, rests with the Chevalier Crichton. It is with 
him to pronounce thy doom. Down on thy knees, 
miscreant, and sue for grace. ‘To me thou pleadest in 
vain,” 

Crichton approached the astrologer, who cast himself 
abjectly at his feet, embracing his knees, and striving to 
move his compassion with floods of tears, 

“ Mercy,” cried he, in a piteous tone. 

“ Thou wilt find none, unless thou provest obedient,” 
replied Crichton—* arise, and listen to me.” 

And as Ruggieri obeyed, Crichton whispered in his 
ear the conditions upon which he might look for clemen- 
cy. The astrologer started and trembled, 

“T dare not,” said he, after a moment’s pause, during 
which he stole a troubled glance towards the gallery. 

« To the rack with him,” said Crichton. 

The hooded officials instantly darted upon him like 
kites towards a carcass. 

“ Hold!—hold!” cried Ruggieri; “I cannot brave 
that dreadful engine. I will do as you command me.” 

“ Take him hence, then,” commanded Crichton, “ and 
lethim remain with a sufficient guard within my pavilion 
until after the tourney.” 

“ Your own lives shall answer for him,” added Henzi, 
as the astrologer was removed; “and now, mon cher 
Crichton,” added he, “if you would effect the liberation 


| of a captive princess from an enchanted castle, in which 


she is detained by magic arts, haste and eqrip yourself 
in fresh armour. Joyeuse will find vou another steed in 
lieu of the one slain by the felon blow of your antago- 
nist. Away, arm yourself, and join our ranks. And 
now, messeigneurs, for the Chatel de la Joyeuse Garde! 
What, bo! De Halde—my horse—my gallant Papillon.” 

Crichton joyfully departed to array himself for this 
new encounter; while the king, mounting his snow- 
white Arabian, proceeded to superintend the prepara- 
tions for the grand estour. As he rode across the arena 
a billet was presented to him by a page in the livery of 
Catherine de Medicis. Henri knit his brow as he pe- 
rused it. 

« Peste!” muttered he—“am I ever to be a puppet 
in my mother’s hands? By Saint Louis! this shall 
never be. And yet, all things considered, it may be 
better to concede this trifle. Du Halde,”’ added he, 
beckoning to the chief valet, and speaking in an under 
tone-—“ get thee to Crichton’s pavilion, and contrive 
some means for Ruggieri’s instant escape. We desire 
not to be known in this matter. Thou understandest— 
about it quickly.” 

De™Aalde departed on his mission, and Henri, turn- 
ing to his courtiers, with a smile that but ill-concealed 
his mortification, said, “It is our mother’s pleasure, 
messeigneurs, that the grand mélee be deferred till night. 
The defence of the chatel will, therefore, take place, as 
at first designed, by torchlight. Joyeuse, do thou give 
orders to this effeet. Her majesty hath desired instant 
speech with us—on affairs of state,” added he, in a sar- 
castic tone, “we presume—no matter—afler our con- 
ference, which we shall certainly not prolong, it is oar 
intention to essay a course with this preux Scotish knight, 
in honour of our fair queen of the fists.” 

Saying which, the monarch pressed forward, and, dis- 
mounting from his charger, entered the royal gallery. 


—=>-—— 
CHAPTER V. 


THE PAVILION. 


“ La reine vouloit persuader que ce pauvre prince, son fils, 
avoit conspire, afin de le rendre odieux a chacun.”—Henrt 
Ei tenxe—Discours Merveilleus. 

When the armorer had completed his office, and 
Crichton, attired in a magnificent suit of russet-coloured 
mail, sent to him by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, was about 
to place bis plumed bourginot upon his brow, and return 
to the tiltyard, a page in the royal livery suddenly ap- 
peared at the entrance of the pavilion, and announced 
the queen-mother, Ere the Scot could recover from the 
astonishment into which he was thrown by this unlooked- 
for visit, Catherine stood before him. 

“ Our presence occasions you surprise, we perceive, 
messire,” said the queen, with a gracious salutation, 
which Crichton haughtily returned ; “ nor will that sur- 
prise be diminished when you learn the motive that has 
brought us hither.” 

“ To whatever motive I must attribute your majesty’s 
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present condescension,” returned Crichton, coldly, « I 
am well aware, from your smiles, that some new danger 
is to be apprehended.” 

“ You wrong us by your doubts, Chevalier Crichton,” 
rejoined Catherine, in a tone of great courtesy and ap- 
parent candour ; “ our enmity exists no longer. In van- 
quishing Gonzaga you have vanquished us. We are 
here to acknowledge our defeat; and we are assured that 
your nature is too chivalrous to refuse mercy to a pros- 
trate foe,” 

“ Your majesty forgets our interview last night,” said 
Crichton, regarding the queen with a distrustful glance 
—*and the Machiavelian precepts with which you un- 
intentionally favoured me. Need I remind you that 
* words are the cloak ’neath which the sword is hidden ;’ 
need I add, that ander your present fair professions | 
discern a dark aud deadly purpose? Your majesty is 
no prostrate foe. And it is for me—not for yourself, to 
sue for clemency.” 

«“ You have rething more to apprehend from us, mes- 
sire,” said Catherine, a slight shade passing across her 
anajestic features, “ unless, indeed, you wantonly pro- 
voke eur resentment. We pledge our royal word that 
we are come hither to confer with you in amity.” 

«“ That royal word was plighted to the brave and trust- 
ing Coligni,” rejoined Crichton ; how it was kept, the 
gory gilbbet of Montfaucon best can answer.” 

“ Grant us patience, Heaven !” exclaimed Catherine, 
in an altered voice—* you will not, then, accept our as- 
surance of friendship ?” 

“No, by the Saint Barthelemy, madam,” 
Crichton, sternly. 


answered 


Catherine’s quivering lip proclaimed the struggle she 
underwent to repress her almost uncontrollable indigna- 
tion. Skilled, however, in the mastery of her emotions, 
she did instantaneously repress it; and waving her hand 
to the attendants, who had withdrawn to the outlet of 
the tent at her approach, she was left alone with the 
Scot. 

«“ Chevalier Crichton,” said she, in a deep low tone, 
« you are brave—but your bravery amounts to folly. Of 
what avail are these idle taunts? We understand each 
other.” 

« We do, madam,” replied the Scot. 

“And, with this understanding, why should we not 
act in unison? Our interests require it. As friend or 
foe, our purposes are so indissolubly connected, that to 
separate one were to destroy the other. So far you have 
succeeded. You are in a position to make terms with 
us. Propose them. Let not your ambition dread too 
high a flight. You have boasted that your ancestry is 
noble—regal———”” 

“The blood of the Stuart flows in my veins,” 
Crichton, proudly. 

“If 1 have heard aright, your sire is 

“Sir Robert Crichton, my father, is sole advocate to 
James of Scotland,” interrupted Crichton ; “ our religious 

opinions are at variance, or I had never quitted my na- 
tive land.” 

« You did ill to leave it in its season of calamity,” said 
Catherine, “a prey to heresy and rebellion. One hand 
like yours, one voice potent as your own, might have 
availed to check, if not avert, this widely-devastating 
storm. Your energies would, indeed, have been benefi- 
cially displayed in crushing that serpent brood which 
the pernicious zeal of the fanatic Knox hath called into 
life. Had the tocsin of Saint Barthelemy been rung from 
the towers of Edinburgh, had our gentie daughter Mary 
dealt with her ruthless foes as we have dealt with the 
enemies of our faith, she would not now have been a 
captive to Elizabeth. Chevalier Crichton, your lovely 
queen weeps away her hours in prison. It should have 
been your aim, as faithful catholic and loyal subject, to 
effect her liberation.” 

“You have unwittingly touched upon a chord that 
vibrates through my heart, madam,” said the Scot, bis 
colour mounting, and his glances kindling as he spoke. 
“To rescue my beloved queen from her oppressors, I 
would willingly lay down my life—nay, a thousand lives, 
if I possessed them! If her guard were thrice in num- 
ber what it is—her prison yet more inaccessible—if she 
were lodged within the palace of her rival—or immured 
in London’s impregnable tower, I would accomplish her 
deliverance, or perish in the attempt—did not an awful 
bar prevent me.” 
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« What bar?” demanded Catherine, with some ap- 
pearance of curiosity. 

«“ A father’s malediction !” replied Crichton, with a 
sudden change of tone. ‘ Your majesty hath spoken of 
the devastation which heresy has spread throughout my 
unhappy land. Her temples have been desecrated—the 
fire that burnt upon her ancient altars has been extin- 
guished ; her reverend priests have been driven forth— 
but this is not all. Into the bosom of her families these 
new doctrines have brought fierce and bitter dissension. 
Irreconcileable hatred has sprung up where love before 
existed. My sire (alas! that it should be so) has em- 
braced the reformed faith. I have remained constant to 
the creed of my ancestry—to the creed of my convic- 
tion; and in behalf of that religion—in the cause of 
my injured queen—i should have taken up arms, when I 
was of years to bear them, had not my sire placed be- 
tween my sword and the hand that would have grasped 
it—his curse! With a father’s malediction hanging over 
my head, I could not hope for success, Without a 
struggle I resigned the first, the dearest wish of my 
dawning life. In vain were prospects of ambition, cloud- 
ed with heresy, and stained by rebellion, opened to me. 
In vain were profters made me by those who would have 
purchased my services. I left my country, for whose 
weal I would have gladly bled—I quitted my paternal 
halls, to which a thousand tender recollections bound 
me; I vowed never to return to that country—never 
again to behold that home, till the schism of the one 
should be annihilated—the old rites of worship, once 
observed by the other, restored.” 

« You will never, then, see Scotland more,” said 
Catherine ; “she will cling to her false faith as a liber- 
tine to the leman whose arts have ensnared him.” 

« Or, as her preachers affirm,” rejoined Crichton, in a 
tone of scorn, “she is like the profligate who hath 
abandoned the mistress and assumed the wife. Your 
majesty is right. Scotland will know no change. The 
homely creed she hath adopted suits her homely people 
well. Austere in feeling as in manner, they will be- 
come hardened in heresy. ‘The dogma promulgated by 
Knox, pledbis est religionem reformare, roused the whole 
nation, The people have reformed their faith—and their 
creed is essentially plebeian. Stripped of its ornaments ; 
robbed of its majesty and grace; its magnificent pro- 
portions, sculptured and reared by ages, destroyed ; its 
venerable and hoary colouring, which time alone could 
impart, effaced ; its odours scattered to the breezes ; its 
traditions forgotten or despised; the worship of my 
country, simple, naked, and, it may be, pure, no more 
resembles its ancient grandeur and sublimity, than the 
lowly temple of the Huguenot will bear comparison 
with the glorious edifice of Notre-Dame. A cathedral 
ig religion. Who can enter its reverend aisles unmoved 
—who can gaze upward to its storied roof with thoughts 
that stray not heavenward? Mine be the antique fane— 
mine the time-honoured creed. Mine be the saint, the 
shrine, the solemn and melodious mass—mine the faith 
picturesque, poetical, beautiful. My native land I may 
never behold again—my father’s blessing I may never 
receive—but the religion of Rome, entwined around my 
heart, endeared to me even by persecution, I will ever 
maintain.” 

«I applaud your zeal, messire,” said Catherine. « To 
the brave man, the soil he treads is his country. Be 
France the land of your adoption. Her faith is yet un- 
changed. Heaven grant it may continue so! The storm 
we have swept away is again gathering with increased 
power and fury. Lend us your assistance to dispel it— 
to uphold the religion so dear to you. In the reign of 
the seventh Charles, who swayed the sceptre of this fair 
kingdom, one of your countrymen was, for his bravery, 
displayed in the weil-fought field of Beauge, in Anjou, 
when the royal Clarence fell by his hand, created Con- 
stable of France—why should not like dignity be 
yours?” 

“ Were such unhoped-for distinction mine, madam,” 
said Crichton, smiling, “I should not be the first of my 
line who hath been similarly graced. The valiant Earl 
of Buchan, the countryman to whom your majesty re- 
fers, by whose proud achievement the field of Beauge 
was won, and by whom the baton of France was thence- 
forth borne, was (I hesitate not to proclaim it) my an- 
cestor.”” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the wily queen, with well- 











feigned surprise. “ Valour, it seems, is your inheritance. 





We rejoice to learn that you are a descendant of bold 
John of Buchan, whose chivalrous deeds our consort 
Henry II. hath so often rehearsed to us. Why, we again 
ask, should you not tread in the steps of your ancestor? 
Why should not your hand grasp the marshal’s baton ? 
Why should not your voice lead on the chivalry of 
France to conquest?) Why should not your vigilance 
maintain the glory he acquired ?” 

Crichton returned no answer. His countenance glow- 
ed, and his frame dilated, as Catherine, not insensible of 
the impression she had produced, continued :— 

“ Why should you not aspire to the hand of the fair- 
est princess of her time?’ Why should not the lovely 
Esclairmonde be yours ?” 

“ No more, I pray you, madam—tempt ime not.” 

“Graced with the rank of marshal—allied to the 
royal house of Conde—enriched with the dowry which 
your bride will bring—would not even your ambition be 
contented ?” 

“Even in my wildest dreams, my aspirations never 
soared so high,” ejaculated Crichton. ‘A marshal of 
France !” 

“ Her leader!” said Catherine. 

“ That baton in my grasp which Bertrand Du-Gues- 
clin, Olivier de Clisson, and the brave Boucicaut bore— 
which Gaston de Foix, Brissac, and Montmorency wiek- 
ed—that baton mine !” 

“The legions of France beneath your command,” 
added Catherine. 

“ Her legions!” echoed Crichton; “ha! Saint An- 
drew ! I see them rise around me! I see her fierce and 
fiery bands pour like a tide upon the plain. I see her 
chivalry arrayed before me—that peerless chivalry which 
Bayard led—ha! Montjoie! Saint Denis—methinks I 
hear their battle-cry.” 

“ Be Bayard’s fortune yours.” 

“Bayard was reproachless, madam,” returned the 
Scot, the glow which had lighted up his features sud- 
denly fading away; “the name of Crichton shall be 
equally so.” 

“Your name shall not be stained, messire,” said 
Catherine, impatiently ; “ but in your dreams of ambi- 
tion you have forgotten—what we should least have ex- 
pected you to forget—your tenderer aspirations.” 

“« Esclairmonde !”’ exclaimed Crichton. 

“ Say rather the Princess of Conde,” rejoined Cathe- 
rine, “for her rank will speedily be acknowledged.” 

“Will you acknowledge it, madam?” demanded 
Crichton, eagerly. 

« At our own pleasure,” returned the queen, coldly. 
“ Question us not, but listen. The baton of France, the 
hand of the Princess of Conde are yours, on certain 
conditions,” 

« Hell hath her compacts,” muttered Crichton; “and 
men have bartered their eternal weal for lighter offers. 
Your conditions, madam ?” 

“ Have we your knightly word, that, whether or not 
you accept the terms we are about to propose, your lips 
shall reveal no syllable we may utter ?” 


Crichton appeared lost in reflection. 


«“ Have we your word?” repeated Catherine. 

«“ You have, madam,” returned the Scot, 

“ We trust you with our life, then—for we are well 
assured that, once plighted, you will not break that 
word.” 

« Your majesty may speak as to your confessor 

“Our confessor!” echoed Catherine, derisively.— 
«“ Think you we would entrust a secret—the betrayal of 
which would fill our city of Paris with scaffolds, would 
float her streets with blood, would crowd the dungeons 
of her bastille, and the oubliettes of her chatelets with 
noble prisoners—to a crafty priest! No! there are se- 
crets which must rot even be breathed to Heaven. Ours 
is one of them.” 

« And crimes too deep to be forgiven,” said Crichton, 
gloomily. «Heaven grant ‘your majesty propose not 
such.” 

“ Be patient, messire,” returned the queen, “and you 
shall hear what weylo propose. You are already (no 
matter how !) in n of our plans. We need not, 
therefore, tell you of ~: project for Henri’s dethrone- 
ment—of our scheme to place his crown upon the Duc 
d’Anjou’s 
« Thus much know, madam,” said Crichton. 

« But youn ae aware,” continued Catherine, ap- 
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proaching more nearly to the Scot, and lowering her 


tone, “ that Anjou is now in Paris.” 

« Within this city ?—ha !” 

« Within the Louvre—within the palace soon to be 
his own.” 

« Great Heaven !” 

« Bussy d’Amboise, his favourite, hath this morn ar- 
rived from Flanders. All goes well for us. We have 
the gold of Spain—the swords of Switzerland and Scot- 
land—for the guards are ours. Our thousand agents, 
our spies and emissaries, are at work. They thread each 
quarter of the city. Our partisans collect together, and 
only await the signal to declare themselves. ‘That signal 
will be given to-night.” 

“ So soon !” 

« Ay, so soon,” reiterated Catherine, triumphantly. 
« Nostradamus foretold that a// our sons should be kings. 
To-morrow his prediction will be verified.” 

« And Henri?” 

Catherine grew pale as death, and trembled so vio- 
lently that she was compelled to lay her hand for sup- 
port upon Crichton’s armed shoulder. 

« What of the king, your son, madam?” continued 
the Scot, sternly. 

« Of all our sons,” exclaimed the queen, with a look 
of deep agony, and, it might be, compunction, “ Henri 
hath ever been the most dear to us. The sickly Fran- 
cois, the ragged Charles, found no place in our heart. 
But Henri, the fond, the pliant, the winning; Henri, 
ever devoted, ever deferential to our will; Henri, the 
graceful, the polished, the beautiful—whom Nature in- 
tended for a king, and for whom we have seconded 
Nature’s intentions—he hath ever been our favourite.” 

“And you will now destroy your own work; you 
will sacrifice your favourite son.” 

“ Our safety requires it,” returned Catherine, sighing 
deeply ; “ Henri hath of late grown wayward and ca- 
pricious. He refuses to follow our counsels—to acknow- 
ledge our sway. His minions have supplanted us in his 
esteem. Saint Luc, Joyeuse, and D’Epernon rule where 
we were wont to govern. ‘The Salique law prevents the 
exercise of sovereign authority in our own person, We 
reign through our sons: if not through Henri, we must 
reign through Francois.” 

“ Weighed against love of power, a mother’s love is 
nothing,” said Crichton. 

“« Against high resolves it should be nothing,” return- 
ed Catherine ; “ against fate it is nothing. Of what avail 
is our tenderness for Henri; of what avail are our re- 
grets for his defection ; of what avail is this hesitation 
to pronounce his doom?! Chevalier Crichton,” conti- 
nued she, in a voice that froze the Scot’s blood within his 
veins, “he must die !” 

There was a terrible pause, during which each re- 
garded the other fixedly. 

“ Horror!” exclaimed Crichton, at length recovering 
his speech ; “can a mother say this?” 

«“ Hear me!” cried Catherine, “ and learn with whom 
thou hast to deal—learn and tremble! By blood—my 
own blood—was my power obtained ; by blood—my own 
blood—must it be maintained. Henri must die.” 

« By the hand that reared him ?” 

“No! mine might falter. I will find a surer arm to 
deal the blow. Listen,” continued she, becoming per- 
fectly calm, “ by midnight all will be in readiness. Un- 
der various pretexts, and in various disguises, the leaders 
of Anjou’s faction will, ere that hour arrives, have been 
introduced into the Louvre. Bussy d’Amboise hath 
his own quarrel to avenge upon the king’s favourites. 
His sword hath seldom failed him. He will deal with 
Joyeuse, D’Epernon, and Saint Luc. The Duc de Nevers 
is ours already. Villequier and D’O are vanes that will 
shift with the wind. Henri alone remains—and he—” 

« Well! madam.” 

“ Ts reserved for your hand.” 

“ For mine?” 

“ We have prevailed upon him to defer the grand 
chivalrous emprise, in which he takes part, till midnight. 
Amid the conflict his lance will seek yours. Couch then 
your sharpened spear—cry ‘Liye Francois III,’ and 
strike! We know too well the’ of your arm to 
doubt the fatal issue of the blow at cry—that deadly 
stroke, will be the signal to Anjou and to our party. 
They will respond to it. Henri’s 
terminated—his crown will be his b 
“ From the scene of carnage you 














Crichton, “ my mind flies back to days gone by—to the 
fair month of June, 1559. Before the palace of the 
Tournelles, a splendid tournament is set forth, to cele- 
brate the nuptials of Elizabeth of France with Philip of 
Spain. A chivalrous monarch maintains the passage of 
arms against all comers. That monarch is your hus- 
band. ‘That monarch is Henri II.” 

« No more—no more.” 

“That monarch demands a favour from his queen. 
Her scarf is sent him. He places it upon his corslet. He 
calls to the Earl of Montgomery to place his lance in 
rest. ‘The earl obeys him. ‘The combatants rush upon 
each other. The lance of Montgomery is broken , 

“ Hold! we command you, messire.” 

“ But a splinter hath pierced the brain of the ill-fated 
king,” continued Crichton, heedless of Catherine’s 
frowns. ‘“ He falls, mortally wounded. You witnessed 
this fearful catastrophe, madam. You saw your hus- 
band hurled bleeding to the earth—and to a like fate you 
would now condemn your son—Ais son !” 

“ Have you yet done ?” 

«Think you I am an assassin, madam, that you pro- 
pose to me a deed from which even the ruthless bravo 
of your native Italy would shrink aghast ?”’ 

“If we propose a deed dark and terrible, we offer a 
proportionate reward,” returned Catherine. “Stay !” 
continued she, drawing from her escarcelle a small roll 
of parchment, to which a broad seal was appended ; 
“ here is your appointment.” 

“ It bears date to-morrow.” 

“It will be ratified to-night,” rejoined the queen, plac- 
ing the document upon a tapestry-covered table which 
stood beside them. “ Behold the royal signet—behold 
your title as Marshal of France! Your answer ?” 

“Is this,” replied Crichton, suddenly drawing his po- 
niard, and striking it through the parchment with such 
force that all trace of his name was effectually oblite- 
rated, 

«“ Enough !”’ exclaimed Catherine, tearing the mutilat- 
ed document from the board. “ You shall learn anon 
whose wrath you have provoked.” 

“ Threat for threat, madam,” returned the undaunted 
Scot. “ You may find in me a formidable enemy.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated the queen, pausing; “ you will not 
betray our confidence? Your knightly word is passed.” 

“It is,” replied Crichton ; “ but your majesty forgets 
that Ruggieri is in my power.” 

Catherine smiled. 

“ Ruggieri will betray nothing,” said she. 





hh 


be spared, returned Crichton. 

Catherine’s brow darkened for an instant, but the same 
sinister smile still played around her lips. 

“If our astrologer be your sole instrument of offence, 
messire,” said she, “ we have little to apprehend.” 

“Your majesty is confident,” rejoined Crichton ; 
“ what if I tell you that the packet containing the proofs 


I add that your own letters to the Duc d’Anjou—your 
despatches to the Prince Vincenzo di Gonzaga are now 
on their way to the king?” 

« What if we answer—it is false! false as your as- 
sertion that Ruggieri will betray us. ‘That packet will 
never reach the king. That packet is in our possession. 
The Huguenot preacher who was to have conveyed it to 
Henri is our prisoner.” 

“ The powers of darkness have not deserted your ma- 
jesty, I perceive,” said Crichton, with a look of astonish- 
ment, 

“ Nor those of earth,” retorted Catherine, clapping 
her hands. «Let Ruggieri be brought before us,” added 
she, as the attendants appeared. 

The men betrayed evident symptoms of alarm—and 
one of them stammered out something like an excuse. 

“How is this?” demanded Crichton. “Have ye 
dated to disobey his majesty’s commands? have ye suf- 
fered your prisoner to escape ?” 

At this moment two of the hooded officials entered 
the pavilion, 

“ Where is the astrologer? answer, on your lives!” 
said Crichton. 

“ We are come to seek him here, monseigneur,” said 
the foremost of the twain. 

“ Here!” echoed Crichton, furiously. 

“ Yes, monseigneur,” returned the man ; “ we had no 





sooner placed him in the guard-room than he disappear- 


« He has sworn to reveal all on condition that his life | 


of the Princess Esclairmonde’s birth is found? what if | 





ed; we know not how or where—and we thought he 
was as likely to be here as in any other place.” 

“T recognise your hand in this, madam,” said the 
Scot, turning to Catherine. 

The queen replied with a bitter smile. 

“ The powers of darkness have not yet deserted as, 
you perceive, messire.” 

“ The other prisoner, however, is safe enough,” said 
the foremost official, as he drew back. 

“ What prisoner 1” demanded Crichton, eagerly. 

“ The heretic preacher,” returned the man; “he is at 
hand, if you desire to interrogate him.” And, without 
waiting for the Scot’s reply, he motioned to his comrade, 
who, in his turn, motioned to some one without, and the 
| curtain of the tent being drawn aside, with his arms 
| bound with cords, and bis whole appearance betokening 
great personal suffering from ill-usage, the venerable 
Florent Chretien was dragged into the pavilion. 

“ His companion, the Englishman, escaped us,” in- 
terposed the official who acted as spokesman, “ owing to 
a fiend in the form of a dog, with fangs like a wolf, whe 
fought by his side, and covered his flight. But he can- 
not have passed the gates of the Louvre—and we may 
yet secure him.” 

Crichton was about to rush to the assistance of the 
captive preacher, to free him from his bondage. Buta 
look from the old man restrained him. 

“It is in vain, my son,” said Chretien, “do not draw 
down your blood likewise upon my head.” 

“The packet?’ demanded Crichton, with frantic 
eagerness ; “ say it hath not fallen into the hands of this 
remorseless queen—say you have given it to the Eng- 
lishman, Blount—say that he hasteneth to the king— 
say there is yet hope.” 

“ Alas! my son, why should I deceive you? My mis- 
sion hath failed. Our enemies triumph. They have 
pursued me sore. Like a bird I have fallen into their 
snare. The precious casket hath been stolen from me. 
There is no hope save from on high.” 

“ Heaven will work no miracle in thy behalf, rank 
heretic that thou art,” said Catherine; “the populace, 
tobbed of the spectacle they anticipated in Ruggieri’s 
| execution by fire, will need a victim. They shall have 
| one. The stake shall not have been planted, nor the 
| fagots piled within the Pres-aux-clercs, in vain. Abjure 
| thine heresies, old man. Make thy peace above. ‘Thy 
| sentence is pronounced.” 

“I desire no better end,” replied Chretien : “my death 
| shall be a testimony to the faithful.” 

“ Your fanatic zeal blinds you, good father,” said 
| Crichton—* forsake your errors while there is yet time.” 
“ Forsake them!” echoed the preacher, with fervour ; 
| never! Flames may consume my breathing body. 
| Torture may rend my limbs asunder, But my lips shall 
| never gainsay my heart, For a death like this my whole 
| life hath been a preparation. I am not taken by sur- 
| prise. My house is set in order. I shall glory in my 
martyrdom. I shall rejoice to be numbered with the 
| righteous who have perished in the service of their God. 

It is thou, my son, who art in error, It is thou who art 
| blinded and perverse, It is thou who art in danger of 
| uuquenchable flame. Let my words dwell with thee— 
| let my spirit be upon thee. So shall I not die in vain; 
| so shall thy own end be happy—be joyful as mine. 
| Thou hast called me father—as a father I bestow my 
, blessing upon thee.” 
| “Asa father—oh God !” exclaimed Crichton, his eyes 
| filling with emotion, and his voice faltering. 

“ Kneel down, my son; an old man’s benediction, 

| whatever may be his creed, cannot injure you.”* 

Crichton instantly threw himself at the preacher's 
feet, 

“ Heaven’s grace descend upon your head, my son,” 
said Chretien, bending over him; “and may the dawn- 
ing of a new light from henceforth break upon your 
soul !”” 

“« My soul will never swerve from its fixed bias,’’ re- 
| plied Crichton, as he arose from the benediction. «I 
| admire your constancy ; but my faith is changeless as 
| your own. I shall be no apostate,” 

“ Video meliora, proboque, deteriora sequor,” sighed 
the old man—“ ah! my son! you are stubborn in un- 
belief. But my prayers will not be unheard, and your 








* These, or nearly these words, were addressed by the 





Pope Benedict XIV. to Horace Walpole. 
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name, together with that of one dear to you as to my- 
self, shall mingle with my latest breath. I shall expire 
in the hope of your spiritual regeneration. For thee, 
perfidious and bloody-minded woman,” continued he, 
turning to Catherine, and regarding her with a terrible 
look, «a day of dreadful retribution is at hand. Thy 
portion shall be that of the idolatrous queen of Judah. 
Evil shall be brought upon thee, and shame. Thy pos- 
terity shall be utterly taken away. With blood hast 
thou polluted this city; and with thy own blood shall it 
be cleansed. ‘ Vengeance is mine,’ saith the Lord, ‘and 
I will repay.’” 

“ Peace, blasphemer,” interrupted the queen, “ and 
learn, to thy confusion, that if the arm of Heaven hath 
been manifested at all, it hath this day been declared ia 
favour of the religion thou deridest. The leader upon 
whom the reliance of your miserable sect is placed— 
our chief enemy—hath been delivered into our hands, 
Ha! thou tremblest—have we found a way to shake 
thy inflexible spirit ?” 

“Tt cannot be!” exclaimed Chretien, with a despairing 
look. 

“Tt is,” returned Catherine, triumphantly ; “we hold 
thy chieftain within our toils,” 

“Ab, fatal rashness!”’ cried Chretien, bitterly—* but 
I will not murmur against the decrees of Providence. I 
pray your majesty to send me forth, I am very faint.” 

«“ Take him hence,” said Catherine; “ and let it be 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet in each quarter of our 
faithful and catholic city, that a Huguenot minister will 
be put to death by fire at midnight within the Pres-aux- 
Let the ecclesiastical authorities receive instant 
Here is your warrant,” added she, 


clercs. 
intimation to attenc, 
delivering a written paper to the official. 

“Your majesty hath delivered me the wrong order,” 
suid the official, glancing at the superscription of the 
scroll; this is a warrant for the execution of Cosmo 
Ruggieri, Abbe of Saint Mahe, convicted of the crimes 
of léze-majesté and sorcery.” 

“Tt will suffice,” returned the queen, impcriously ; 
* remove your prisoner.” 

Chretien dropped upon his knees. 

“ How long, O Lord, holy and true,” cried he, gazing 
earnestly towards heaven, “dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell upon the earth.” 

And with these words his reverend head declined upon 
his breast; while, supported by the two officials, he was 
borne out of the pavilion. 

“ Your majesty is, indeed, an inexorable enemy,” said 
Crichton, gazing after the unfortunate preacher with 
looks of the deepest commiseration. 

«“ And as nnalterable a friend,” returned the queen; 
“it is for you now to determine, Chevalier Crichton, in 
which light we must henceforth be considered. A word, 
In Henri you have a rival. He loves the 


” 


ere we part. 
Princess Esclairmonde. 

«IT know it, madam—” 

«“ To-night she is his, or yours.” 

“ His she shall never be.” 

« Then you accept our terms?” 

At this moment the loud blast of a bugle was heard 
sounding from the farther end of the tiltyard. 

« A knightly challenge!” exclaimed Crichton, “ listen- 
ing for a repetition of the notes. 

“A kingly challenge,” returned Catherine; “that 
trumpet blast is the defiance of Henri of Navarre.” 

“Henri of Navarre!” echoed Crichton, in astonish- 
ment; “he then is the Huguenot leader whom fate hath 
delivered into your hands.” 

«Tle is,” replied Catherine; “we are indebted to 
chance for this important discovery. One of our de- 
moiselles, Ia Rebours, as she rode to the Louvre, was 
struck with the resemblance of a soldier in the train of 
the Baron de Rosni to Henri of Bourbon. The circum. 
stance was casually alluded toin ourhearing. Our sus- 
picions were at once arouscd, Our spies were instantly 
put upon the scent, and we found that the soldier was 
the monarch in masquerade. This secret must rest be- 
tween ourselves, messire,”” 

“Fear nothing, madam,” answered the Scot; “my 
lips are sealed.” 

“ We learned also that this foolhardy king was about 
to attend the jousts held at the Louvre for the express 
purpose of breaking a lance with you.” 

«“ With me, madam ?” 


reached his ears, and he is resolved to put it to the proof. 
But hark! his trumpet sounds for the second time. 
This conference must be brought to a close. Your an- 
swer to our proposal ?” 

“ Shall be delivered after the jousts.” 

“ Our confidence, in the mean time—” 

“ Shall be held sacred. I swear it.” 

“ Enough—afier the jousts we shall expect you within 
the royal gallery. Place your hand, as if by accident, 
upon your poniard when you approach us. From the 
gesture we shall infer that you assent. Dieu vous garde! 
messire.” 

Saying which, Catherine summoned her attendants 
and quitted the pavilion. 

“ What ho! my lance—my steed,” shouted Crichton, 
snatching his helmet from the armorer, who had prompt- 
ly answered his call—* ha! Saint Andrew, my gorget, 
my gauntlets! By Heaven!’ murmured he, “ to cross 
a lance with the bravest prince in Christendom were re- 
ward enough for a thousand risks. Our lady aid me in 
this essay !” 

In another instant his equipments were completed, 
and, vaulting upon his steed, the Scot dashed through 
the entrance of the lists, 

No sooner was the coast clear, than from beneath the 
tapestry-covered table, whieh we have described as stand- 
ing in the middle of the tent, emerged first a long coni- 
cal cap—then a fantastic visage, in which drollery was 
strangely mixed up with apprehension—and lastly, the 
odd-shaped, parti-coloured person of Chicot—his teeth 
chattering and his limbs shaking. 

“ Sang de cabres!” cried he, after casting an anxious 
glance around. “Ihave stolen here to some purpose. 
Pretty revelations I have heard. A conspiracy on the 
eve of breaking forth!—our dear Henriot about to be 
transfixed with a lance as his father was transfixed be- 
fore him. Had it been the cloister to which he was 
condemned, I should not have cared—he had always a 
taste for the frock—but assassination ! Cornes de diable! 
I am horror-stricken. Old Buridan was in the right to 
propound his sophism—‘ Reginam interficere nolite 
timere bonum esse.’ It would be a praiseworthy act to 
put Madame Catherine out of the way. But Buridan’s 
theorems are out of fashion even in the Sorbonne. What 
is to be done? Luckily J have made no vow not to be- 
tray her majesty’s confidence—and if I had, on an oc- 
casion like the present I should not scruple to break it. 
What is to be done? I ask myself that question for 
the second time. I am sorely perplexed. Who will 
believe my tale? I shall be laughed at—cuffed—per- 
haps—be put out of the way myself—the common fate 
of meddlers. I have it. I will abide the issue of the 
jousts, and then confer with this Scot—for I can guess 
what answer he means to give our Jezabel. How runs 
the pasquil ! 





««?’T'ween Catherine and Jezabel 
The difference is small— 
The one the plague of Israel, 
The other plague of Gaul. 


‘But if the ‘ate of Jezabel 
Our Catherine should befall, 
The very dogs would (mark me well !) 
Refuse to eat at all.’ ”’* 


And muttering these scurrilous strains as he went, 
the jester crept cautiously out of the pavilion. 


—— 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE BEARNAIS. 
“Que cirez-vous, facheux maris, de cette souffrance? N'aurcz- 
vous point de peur, que vos femmes vous laissent pour venir a 
moi? ou n’estimerez-vous point plutot que ce fut quelque la- 
chetee.”— Divorce Satirique. 
As Crichton rode into the tiltyard, he found Henri, 
encircled by his favourites, impatiently awaiting his ire- 
turn, and speculating upon the haughty defiance with 
which the walls of the Louvre yet resounded. 
“«“ Away, Montjoie—away, messieurs,” cried the mo- 
narch, addressing the king-of-arms and the heralds; “ do 
your devoir quickly, and bring us word what hardy 
champion dares to intrude within our lists. Par la mort- 





* From a bitter pasquinade in the Journal of Henri 


Dieu! it would seem we hold a free passage of arms, 
and not private jousts. But this adventurer, whoever 
he may be, shall rue his temerity. Away! and let us 
know his title and condition. Ha! you are come,” 
added he, as the Scot drew in the rein by his side—« we 
shall question you anon, messire, as to the nature of 
your interminable conference with our mother. We 
suspect, from your looks, that you have been hatching 
some treason against us. Is it so?” 

“ Sire!” exclaimed Crichton, reddening. 

“ By our faith! your interview hath made you serious 
since you thus resent our jest,” said the king, smiling; 
“and no wonder—for, certes, a téte-4-téte of any dura. 
tion with her majesty, Catherine de Medicis, is no laugh. 
ing matter, even to ourself. However, upon the present 
occasion, we ought to thank, rather than chide you, for 
detaining her so long, as her absence has enabled us to 
to lay closer siege to her lovely demoiselle than we shoul! 
have cared to doin her presence. Apropos of the fair 
Esclairmonde, Chevalier Crichton, so soon as we have 
disposed of this unknown challenger, it is our intention 
to splinter a lance with you in her honour, We have 
no fears of your disloyalty, you see, or we should not 
thus heedlessly place our life at your disposal.” 

“ Be warned, sire!” said a deep voice, “ and run no 
course to-day.” 

Henri started. 

“ Who speaks?” ejaculated he, turning, with some 
misgiving, in the supposed direction of the sound. His 
looks of enquiry fell upon the frank countenance of the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse, which was charged with as much 
astonishment as his own. 

“ Remember thy father’s fate!” exclaimed the same 
deep voice, now appearing to sound from a different 
quarter—* beware !” 

“ Sang-dieu !”’ vociferated the king, furiously. «“ Who 
dares thus address us? Let him stand forth.” 

But no answer was returned ; nor was any movement 
made in obedience to Henri’s mandate. 

The courtiers eyed each other with glances of suspi- 
cion. No one, however, could tax his neighbour with 
having attered the ominous wofds. 

“Jesus!” exclaimed Henri, in a tone of some un- 
easiness, at the same time secretly crossing himself; 
“that voice recalls our idle terrors of last night. But 
there can be no sarbacane upon the present occasion.” 

“ Vive-dieu! no, sire!” cried Joyeuse, springing to 
the king’s side. But there may be other artifice.” 

“Tt may be well not to neglect the caution, my gra- 
cious liege,” said Saint Luc, who was almost as super- 
stitious as his sovereign; “Charles le Bien-Aime had 
his warning.” 

« And our ill-fated father likewise,” mused the king. 

« Your majesty will not suffer yourself to be deterred 
from entering the jousts by this imposture,” said Joy- 
euse ; “were I in your place, sire, I would show my 
contempt of this hidden traitor’s counsel, by seizing a 
lance and proceeding at once to the barriers.” 

“Joyeuse is in the right,” said the Duc de Nevers, 
with a singular smile; “ it were an impeachment of the 
Chevalier Crichton’s loyalty to refuse him, upon such 
light grounds, the honour of a career with your majesty.” 

“It is an honour which I have not sought, Monsieur 
le Due,” returned Crichton, sternly ; “and I pray you 
to remember that the stroke by which Henri II, fell was 
accidental,” 

“Speak not of it, mon cher,” said the king, shud- 
dering. 
«+ Servans d’amouts regardez doulcement, 

Aux eschaffaux anges de paradis,’” 


sang Joyeuse, anxious to reassure the pusillanimous 
monarch. “Think of the bright eyes that will watch 
your prowess, sire; think of the belle Esclairmonde.” 
Henri glanced towards the grand gallery ; he there 
beheld the fair Princess of Conde, “the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes,” and his fears instantly vanished. 
“Thou hast restored us, my brother,” said he to the 
vicomte; “we will think of the mistress of our heart. 
Were it to be our last career, we would no longer hesi- 
tate.” 

“It will be your last,” said the deep voice, sounding 
yet more hollowly. 

“ Ha!” ejaculated Henri, relapsing into all his former 
terrors—* that voice again! This passeth a jest—if a 








“ Your renowa as an expert tilter has, we conclude, 





III, entitled “ Comparaison de Catherine et de Jezabel.” 





jest be intended; and though we pardoned our buffoon 
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Chicot’s effrontery last night, think not we will tolerate 
similar freedom to-day. Look to it, messeigneurs, and 
Jet our hidden monitor who lacketh the courage to dis- 
cover himself, in his turn, beware.” 

“Methinks your hidden counsellor displays more 
courage and forbearance in concealing himself,” said 
Crichton, “than he would do were he to obey your 
mandate. He can have nothing to apprehend from your 
majesty. 

At this moment, and while the utmost confusion pre- 
vailed amid the royal group, to Henri’s infinite relief, 
Montjoie and his attendant heralds returned. 

« Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the king; “if we 
ure to be kept in the dark respecting this mysterious 
warning, our curiosity will, at all events, be gratified on 
another point of equal interestto us. Thou art welcome, 
Montjoie. Thy news?!—the name and condition of this 
hardy adventurer? Yet, hold! Ere thou speakest, we 
will wager this chain of pearls against the knot of ri- 
bands that flutters on the Chevalier Crichton’s helm, 
that this champion is the Balafre.” 

“T accept your wager, sire,” said Crichton. “ Favour 
against favour.” 

“ Decide, Montjoie,” said Henri. 

“Your majesty is the loser,” returned the king-of- 
arms; “it is not the Duc de Guise.” 

“ Diantre!” exclaimed Henri, reluctantly yielding the 
gage to Crichton; “ you are ever fortunate. It were 
vain to contend with one upon whom the capricious god- 
dess ever smiles.” 

« Certes, your majesty hath lost a talisman which, 
more than tempered steel, would have been proof against 
my lance,” rejoined the Scot. Saying which, he joy- 
fully unhelmed himself, and attached the string of pearls 
to his casque. 

Executed with consummate grace, this slight action 
was not unobserved by the fair princess by whom the 
ornament had been worn. Her situation, as the reader 
knows, enabled her to command the whole scene, and 
she witnessed with surprise the (to her) inexplicable 
conduct of the king towards his rival. Her surprise 
was, however, speedily changed into admiration and de- 
light as she behe!d her lover’s employment; and as she 
gazed upon his proud head, now divested of all cover- 
ing, save that afforded by his fair and flowing tresses ; 
as she looked upon that stately and snow-white throat, 
springing from out his “ habiliments of war” like the 
moulded neck of Antinous; as she listened to the un- 
restrained praises of the dames, by whom she was sur- 
tounded ; and the louder plaudits of the admiring mul- 
titude; and as she finally encountered his enamoured 
gaze, and felt that he to whom all this homage was paid 
rendered homage alone to her—shall we injure her in 
the esteem of the fair reader, if we say that something 
of self-elation mingled with her tenderer emotions ? 
Waving her hand as Crichton replaced his bourginot 
upon his brow, her salutation was instantly acknow- 
ledged by the Scot with a look and gesture of the deep- 
est devotion, 

Henri, meantime, turning to Montjoie, continued his 
interrogations respecting the stranger knight. 

“ As by the laws of chivalry he is permitted to do, 
my liege,” returned Montjoie, in answer to the king’s 
enquiry, “this champion claims to be exempted from 
the disclosure of his name.” 

“ And thou hast recognised his right to do so, we will 
be sworn ?” said Henri, in a petulant tone. 

“In the due discharge of mine office, as your majes- 
ty’s representative in the court of arms, I could not do 
otherwise,” returned Montjoie. 

« You have done well, sir,” said the king, frowning. 

“T have fulfilled my duty, sire,” returned Montjoie, 
bluntly : « your grandsire, Frangois I., of glorious memo- 
ry, would not have thus rebuked me.” 

“ Nor will his grandson,” said Henri, kindly ; “ your 
pardon, my old and loyal servant.” 

«“ My gracious liege—” 

“No more! What title hath this knight inscribed 
upon your rolls ?” 

« A strange one, sire—the Bearnais.” 

“ The Bearnais !” exclaimed Henri, in surprise ; « this 
is some mockery. There is but one champion in Eu- 
repe who hath a right to that title, and he is not so much 
in want of warlike pastime, or so foolhardy, as to venture 
hither in quest of knightly adventures.” 


varre’s valiant captains, who hath, for the nonce, usurped 
his sovereign’s title,” returned Montjoie—“ it may be 
Chatillon or D’Aubigne.” 

«Is he unattended ?” demanded Henri. 

“No, my liege,” answered Montjoie ; “ his companion 
is the King of Navarre’s envoy, Maximilian de Bethunes, 
Baron de Rosni.” 

“Ah! the Polydor of our cousin Alcandre,” said the 
king, smiling. 

«“ And the husband of the fair Dioclee,” observed Joy- 
euse, significantly. 

«“ Madame de Rosni is still alive, I believe, though 
her husband threatened her with the dagger and the 
bowl when he discovered her inconstancy with Henri 
of Navarre—eh! Marquis!” said Saint Luc, addressing 
Villequier. 

This was a home thrust. The governor of Paris, a 
few years back, had slain his first wife, Francoise de la 
Marck, fora like fault.* He endeavoured, however, to 
parry the stroke, 

«“ The Baron de Rosni is a base and contented wit- 
tol,” said he, with a sneer, “and merits his fate. For- 
tunate are they who possess spouses sufficiently ill- 
favoured to ensure their safety.” 

The laugh was now on the governor’s side, for the 
baroness (as we have before remarked) was the plainest 
woman of her time. 

Saint Luc was about to make an angry retort to Vil- 
lequier’s raillery ; but his petulance was checked by 
the king. 

« No more of this, messeigneurs,”’ said Henri; “ here 
comes the Baron de Rosni and his unknown companion. 
We pray you, observe them closely.” 

And as he spoke, two knights, completely armed, and 
each followed by an esquire bearing his shicld and lance, 
entered the champclos. The foremost of the twain, 
whose stature, originally large, was materially increased 
in bulk by the ponderous plates of steel in which his 
limbs were cased, was mounted on a fiery, jet-black barb 
—so fiery, indeed, as to require the utmost efforts of his 
rider’s powerful arm to restrain his impatience. The 
visor of the knight was closed, and through its narrow 
bars not even the flashing of an eye could be discerned. 
One uniform ruddy tint pervaded his equipments. From 





sallade to solloret, his harness was crimson-coloured. 
His panache of ostrich plumes, “longs et haulx ;” the | 
sweeping caparisons of his charger; the feathered tufts | 
that nodded on the chamfrin and croup of the lordly 
animal; the shield and battle-axe that hung at his sad- 
dle-bow, were all of the same sanguine hue. 

Behind this champion, who, it is needless to say, was | 
Henri of Navarre, rode an esquire in livery of similar 
complexion, bearing in his right hand a lance, on the 
point of which fluttered a small silken pennon, and on 
his left arm a buckler, on which was painted the simple 
flower, so exquisitely described by a great poet of our | 
time as 


“ A silver shield, with boss of gold, 
That spread itself, some Faéry bold 
In fight to cover :” 


surmounted by a diadem, with the following couplct 
traced in golden characters beneath it :— 


| 
J’aurai toujours au ceur écrite | 
Sur toutes fleurs la Marguerite. 


tended as an allusion to Marguerite of Navarre. 

The Baron de Rosni (better known by his subsequent | 
illustrious title of the Duc de Sally) appeared in the | 
same martial apparelling in which he was first introduced | 
to the reader. His Jong two-handed sword—a formida- 

ble weapon, described by a skilful professor of the art of 

defence, Giacomo di Grassi, as being “ four bandfuls in | 
the handle or more, having also the great cross’’—was | 
stilligirt to his side. The housings of his steed, a power- | 
ful roan, were crimson and black in colour ; while plumes | 
of the same mixed hues crested his morion, the visor of | 
which was raised. 
“Yon knight is of larger make than Alcandre, my | 
liege,” said Joyeuse; “ it cannot be hyn.” 
“ By Saint Andrew !” exclaimed Crichton, who had | 


It was evident from the device that this posy was in- | 
| 





* Cruentus sanguine uxoris, Pictavii ob improperatam 
sibi propudiosam vitam interfecte.—Thuanus. 





“ The cavalier is, perchance, one of the King of Na- 


‘{ Wordsworth. Lines to the Daisy, 


witnessed the entrance of the two chieftains with rap- 
turous enthusiasm; “the glowing trappings of yon 
preux chevalier remind me of the lay of the brave Louis 
de Beauveau (as charming troubadour as he was expert 
tilter), wherein he hath depicted his own appearance at 
the jousts. Thus runs his ditty, if [ remember rightly :-~ 


LES PLUS ROUGES Y SONT PRIS. 


I, 


Slowly unto the listed field I rode, 
Rouge was my charger’s wide caparison ; 
And the same hue that on his housing glowed, 
Enpurpled shield, and spear, and morion. 


II. 
Rouge was my couvrechief, that swept the sward, 
Rouge the tall plume, that nodded on my crest ; 
And the rich scarf—my loyalty’s reward— 
Blushed, like a timorous virgin, on my breast. 


Il. 


My broad ensanguined shield bore this device, 
In golden letters writ, that all might see 
How for bold deeds will lightest words suffice, 
And thus it ran—*“ Les plus rouges y sont pris.” 


«“ Have a care! mon cher,” said Joyeuse, smiling at 
his friend’s ardour. “See you not against whose shield 
the lance of yon doughty knight is directed?” 

“T do,” ieplied Crichton, striking bis spurs into bis 
steed, and compelling him to execute a rapid succession 
of curvets; “and I render thanks to Saint George, the 
patron of chivalry, that the appeal hath been made to 

” 
me. 

“ By the memory of my valiant uncle Francois de 
Vivonne,” exclaimed the Abbe de Brantome, who, though 
we have not hitherto particularised him, formed one of 
the group of courtiers in attendance upon the king; 
“ you are the flower of knighthood, Chevalier Crichton, 
and appear to revive in your own person one of those 
hardy champions of whom Francois [., standing upon 
the very spot where we are now assembled, said, in ad- 
miration of their achievements, 

« « Chateigneraye, Vielleville, et Bourdillon, 
Sont les trois hardis compagnons!’ ” 


“The saying would apply with equal force to the 
champions of our own time, my dear abbe,” returned 
Crichton, smiling. “ The courage of the three renowned 
warriors you have named survives in their successors ; 
the kingly courtesy of Francois is renewed in his de- 
scendant ; and our own monarch might, with as much 
truth as his ancestor, exclaim, 


‘ Joyeuse, Saint Luc, et D’Epernon 


‘ ® ° ’ 
Sont trois chevaliers beaux et bons.’’ 


The three nobles smilingly acknowledged the comi- 
pliment; nor did Henri appear less gratified than his 
favourites, 

«“ What is all this ?” cried Chicot, who had now found 
his way to the side of his royal master ; * what miserable 
distich is that I hear? ‘Talk of ancestors and descend- 
ants—pouah !—I, who am the descendant of the great 
Triboulet, who was fool toa greater fool, and upon whom 
my ancestor’s cap and bells, as well as his office, hath 


” 


| fallen—I, Chicot, buffoon in ordinary to— 


‘ Henri, par la grace de sa mére, 
Inerte Roi de France, et de Pologne imaginaire,’ 


swear and declare upon my bauble, that 


‘ Joyeuse, Saint Luc, et D’Epernon 
Sont foux au merveilleux Crichton !’ 


And there's a better rhyme, as well as sounder reason 
for you.” 

Henri of Navarre, meanwhile, followed by his esquire 
(having left the Baron de Rosni at the entrance of the 
tiltyard), slowly traversed the arena, attracting universal 
attention, especially among the gentler sex, by his ath- 
letic and finely formed figure, by the singularity of his 
equipments, and, more than all, by his verd-gallant and 
amorous demeanour, which even danger could not subdue, 
nor bars of iron entirely conceal. The carelessness 
with which he bestrode his mettlesome and curvetting 
charger ; the continual movements of his helm from side 
to side, as his ardext glances wandered over the crowd 
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of beauties; the majestic ease of his carriage, and a 
thousand indescribable graces, none of which were lost 
upon the spectators, worked wonders in his favour. 
Something, indeed, there was in the gallant Bourbon’s 
manly form, that, under any disguise he might assume, 
never failed to awaken immediate interest in the female 
bosom. On the present occasion its effect was little less 
than magical. And, as he paused for a moment beneath 
the grand gullery, a perfect sensation was excited among 
its fair and frolicsome occupants. 

«“ Who is he ?” ran from lip to lip. 

“It is the Due d’Anjou,” said Madame de Nar- 
moutiers. 

«It is Bussy d’Amboise,” said Isabel de Montsoreau. 

“It is the Duc de Guise,” said la Maréchale de Retz. 

“ Mon Dieu! mesdames, yon knight’s armour would 
encase all three,” said Torigni, screaming with laughter. | 
« You ought to know your old lovers better.” 

« Unless, like the Demoiselle Torigni, we should have 
had so many as to have forgotten all save the last,” re- 
turned the maréchale, maliciously. 

« Merci, madam,” said the Florentine, “ you are quite 
welcome to attack my memory, so long as you compli- 
ment my attractions.” 

«“ What if it be the gendarme of the Rue Pelican?” 
sighed La Rebours. 

“ Your head has been running all the morning upon 
that soldier, demoiselle,” said La Fosseuse, pettishly ; 
“you thought him like Henri of Navarre, and now you 


think ever; body like him.” 
“Ah! if it should be the Bourbon, after all!” said 
La Rebours, suddenly recovering her animation. 


« Whoever he may be,” said ‘Torigni, « he has decid- 
edly the finest figure of any knight in the tiltyard—the 
Chevalier Crichton not excepted. ’ 

« Name not the traitor in my hearing,” said Margue- 
rite de Valois, whose attention this chance allusion to her 
lover’s name had aroused. 

‘Our unknown cavalier appears in search of some 
dame from whom he may solicit a favour,” said the 
Maréchale de Retz. 

“ And he is so like the Due de Guise that you cannot 
possibly refuse him,” said Torigni. 

“« His glances are directed towards Ia Rebours,”’ said 





La Fosseuse; “ see, he moves,” 

“To me!” ejaculated La Rebours, crimsoning to the 
temples; “no,” added she, with a look of deep disap- | 
pointment—* it is to her majesty.” 

« And see you not the device on his shield,” said To- | 
rigni, “ and the motto, 


‘ Jaurai toujours au ceur écrite 
Sur toutes fleurs la Marguerite.’ 


He is evidently an aspirant to the smiles of our gracious 

mistress. Your majesty,” continued the artful Floren- | 
tine, addressing the queen in a low tone, “ will have now | 
an opportunity of fully revenging yourself upon your | 
inconstant lover.” 

“You forget whom you address, minion,” said Mar- | 
guerite, vainly endeavouring to hide her emotion under | 
a mask of impatience; “once more I forbid you to al- | 
lude to him,” | 

“As you please, madam,” returned Torigni, pet- | 
tishly. 

At this moment a page pressed forward, and, bending 
the knee before the Queen of Navarre, tendered the | 
homage of the unknown knight—*the companion-in- | 
arms of the Baron de Rosni,” said he, “ who solicits 
some slight token from your majesty, that he may splin- 
ter a lance in your behalf with the Chevalier Crichton.” 

«“ With Cricuton !” exclaimed Marguerite, rising. 

“ T was in the right, you see, madam,” cried Torigni, 
but, perceiving the fearful change that had taken place 
in the countenance of the queen, she checked her viva- 
city. “After all, she wi/l avenge herself upon her 
lover,” thought the demoiselle ; “that look reminds me 
of the night when Guillaume du Prat, enticed by her 
caresses to the deed, for ever silenced the envenomed 
tongue of her enemy Du Guast.” 

“ This knight is the companion of the Baron de Rosni, 
thou sayst ?” demanded Marguerite, with an abstracted 
air. 

“ His brother-in-arms, madam,” returned the youth. 

“ He shall receive a gage from our own hand,” said 
the queen, after a brief pause. 

“ He will value it the more highly,” rejoined the youth. 





« Honoured by so fair a queen, his success in the career 
is certain.” 

“On my faith, beau sire, thou hast learned thine office 
betimes,” said ‘Torigni, smiling. 

« Let thy lord attend us within the chamber beneath 
this gallery,” said Marguerite ; “Demoiselles Torigni 
and La Rebours, you will accompany us.” 

The page arose and departed. 

“May I crave a word with your majesty?” said Es- 
clairmonde, approaching the queen. 

« Your pardon, demoiselle,” replied Marguerite, haugh- 
tily, “ we would pass.” 

Saying which, she quitted the gallery, followed by her 
attendants, 

Having completed his survey of the fair occupants of 
the balcony, and despatched the message we have just 
heard delivered, Henri of Navarre spurred his steed in 
the direction of the pavilion, before which, attached to 
a halbert struck deeply into the earth, was displayed 
Crichton’s shield. Snatching a lance from his esquire, 
the monarch struck it against the targe with so much 
good-will that the halbert and its clanging burden were 
at once borne to the ground—while, startled by the noise 
of the falling arms, his charger began torear and plunge 
violently. 

“ Harnibieu!” muttered Henri, sharply, applying his 
armed heel to the flanks of the unruly animal, and by a 
powerful effort, reducing him to subjection ; “this fro- 
ward steed is evidently unused to the exercises of the 
tiltyard. He starts at the clatter of steel as an unma- 
naged colt winceth at the lash of the chambriére. He 
may know his paces, but I doubt if I shall be able to 
bring him to the rest after the career. My sage counsel- 
lor Rosni had, I suspect, his own motives in persuading 
me to abandon my brave old Norman charger, whom 
the roar of a culverin or the clash of a thousand pikes 
would not affright, and whom I can restrain with a silken 
thread, for this high-spirited and fantastic barb, because, 
forsooth, he hath finer limbs and a sleeker coat. The 
knave would gladly see me discomfited, that his own su- 
perior wisdom may in future be acknowledged. It shall 
go hard, however, if I do not, despite his ingenious stra- 
tagem, outwit him. At all events, I will not give him 
the satisfaction of perceiving the annoyance he hath oc- 
casioned me. I have overcome greater obstacles than 
this rebellious animal presents—ay, and turned them to 
account too. An enterprise without danger is of little 
worth, Jnvia virtuti nulla est via, hath ever been my 
device. And now for my lady’s token! Saha! sirrah— 
take heed! You carry Cesar and his fortunes.” Again 


applying the spur, and checking the impetuous move- 


ments of his steed with an arm of iron, Henri, as delibe- 
rately as he came, returned to the grand gallery. 

“ Her majesty will bestow the token upon you with 
her own hand, monseigneur,” said the page, advancing 
to ineet him. 

«A la bonne heure!” exclaimed the king. “This is 
exactly whatI wished.” Saying which, he dismounted, 
and, flinging the rein to his esquire, entered the scaffold, 
witha light and joyous footstep. 

« This way, Sir Knight,” said one of the huissiers sta- 
tioned at the portal. « ‘The Queen of Navarre will give 
you audience within this chamber.” A tapestried cur- 
tain, suspended before an open valve, was then drawn 
aside, and the king found himself in the presence of his 
consort. 

Henri of Bourbon was not wont to have misgivings 
where a lady was concerned, But the situation in which 
he had placed himself With his queen, was rather em- 
barrassing. It was a relief to him, therefore, to find that 
she was not alone. Having no such apprehensions, and 
not being aware who it was that stood before her, Mar- 
guerite, immediately on the king's rance, dismissed 
her attendants. La Rebours tinge Yor an instant be- 
hind her companion; and, as she’ the monarch, 
her embroidered handkerchief (it might have been by 
accident) fell to the ground. Henri stooped to raise it ; 
and, as he restored the perfumed mouchoir to its fair 
owner, his hand, divested of his gauntlet, contrived to 
encounter the taper fingers of the demoiselle. Assuredly 
it was not by accident that the pressure which he hazard- 
ed was so perceptibly returned. 

“ Ventre saint-gris!” muttered the king, “this is the 
lovely dame whom I beheld in the Rue Pelican.” 


«TI will stak life that it is Henri of Navarre,” 
thought La s, glancing from beneath her down- 


# 





cast eyelids at the Bourbon’s stately figure; “and if so,” 
ran her meditations, as she quitted the room, “there 
can be no danger in trusting him with his queen. [ 
need apprebend no rivalry in that quarter. Kings are 
seldom uxorious—and connubial devotion is certainly 
not Henri’s foible.” 

If the monarch felt disconeerted at the ide © a téte. 
d-téte with bis spouse, his embarrassment wis not di- 
minished when he found that this little piece of gallantry 
had not eseaped her notice. His fears, however, were 
needless. Marguerite entertained no jealousy of Aim— 
though it suited her purpose to affect some slight pique. 

“The kerchief of our demoiselle would seem to have 
a higher value in your eyes, messire,” said she, “ than 
any gage we could bestow, were it even a tress of our 
own hair to bind upon your helm !” 

“You are mistaken, madam,” returned Henri, ina 
feigned voice, but-in the impassioned tone which he had 
ever at command ; “the simple pearl is lovely in mine 
eyes—but the ‘pearl of pearls’ is that which winneth 
my homage. As Jean de la Taille, from whom I have 
borrowed the scroll upon my shield, sings— 


“«Ce ne fut pas la paquerette, 
L’cillet, la rose, ni le lis: 
Ce fut la belle Marguerite, 
Qu’au ceeur j’aurai toujours écrite.’ 


Marguerite, your name is inscribed upon my heart, as 
upon my buckler. Recall not your boon, I implore of 
you. Yield me that treasured gage, and you ensure me 
victory.” 

“If it-will ensure you victory, it is yours,” said Mar- 
guerite, eagerly. 

«« What you refuse to love, you readily aceord to hate, 
I perceive,” returned Henri. « You have some quarrel 
to avenge upon the Chevalier Crichton.” 

«“ The deepest a woman hath to avenge,” replied Mar- 
guerite. “TI will not disguise from you, messire, that I 
have to requite a lover’s inconstancy.” 

“So,” thought Henri, “J am destined to hear my 
own dishonour proclaimed by lips to which I cannot, 
with propriety, give the lie. I also have a quarrel to 
arrange with this Scotish knight,” added he, aloud; 
“you could not have found a fitter champion to re- 
dress your wrongs. He hath injured me as deeply as 
yourself.” 

“ Impossible.” 

«“ Corbleu! madam,” returned Henri,‘ most men would 
consider my injuries the heavier. But I will not contest 
the point. You are, undoubtedly, the best judge as to 
which of us is the greatest sufferer.” 

“I see to what you allude, messire,” said’ Marguerite. 
“J have to complain of the perfidy of a lover—you of 
the infidelity of a wife.” 

“« Precisely so,” replied Henri. 

‘«* Wash out the stain upon your name in the traitor’s 
blood,” exclaimed the queen; “as to your faithless 
dame, if the death of her paramour will not content 
your vengeance, I swear, it she belong to the court of 
France, or to that of my royal husband, Henri of Na- 
varre, her crime shall not pass unpunished.” 

“ The guilt of the adulteress shall not pass unpunish- 
ed,” rejoined Henri, gravely. “But it is well for my 
faithless dame that my plan of vetribution differs from 
that proposed by your majesty.” 

« You love her, then, despite her fault,” said Mat- 
guerite. a 

“No,” replied Henri, mournfolly—« but I have loved 
her—and for that remembered tenderness I will spare 
her.” 

“Your dame is fortunate in the possession of a lord 
so patient,” returned Marguerite, scornfully. 

“She is more fortunate than she deserves to be, I 
must own, madam,” answered Henri. mY 5 

“ You may repent this weakness when it is too late,” 
rejoined Marguerite. “I comprehend not how a wrong 
like this can be forgiven.” 

« Would not these words pass sentence upon " opeaad 
madam, were they uttered in the presence of king 
your husband?” mS ‘A. 

“ not of Henri,”. said the queen. “He hath 
long divorced himself from my love. If I. have been 
faithless consort, he hath been faithless lord. He cannot 
complain. I could have loved him—but——” 

«But what—Marguerite ?” 








